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In the Manufacturing 


Condensed 





Telephones for Mines. 


The terrible disaster in a coal mine at Cherry, Illinois, where 


sO many mine workers lost their lives by fire, shocked and 


saddened people all over the world. To telephone men, per- 


haps it conveyed a lesson even more strongly than it did to 
mine owners, for managers of telephone property can realize 
that it is extremely probable that much of the loss of life, 
if not all of it, could have been avoided if proper telephone 


equipment had been provided. Facilities for instantaneous 


communication would have brought assistance to the points 


where it was needed, and would have facilitated escape, or 


even where this was impossible would have aided rescue work. 


So comprehensive is the telephone service in this country 


today that there is hardly a mine superintendent or mine 


owner who cannot be approached any day by a telephone man. 


The lesson of the recent disaster should be impressed upon 


these men by persons who know how to interpret it. 





The 1910 Directory of the Telephone Industry. 
That 


the telephone industry which will show just what is repre- 


TELEPHONY is compiling a mammoth directory of 


sented in this field is well known to officers and managers 


of telephone systems throughout the entire country. This 
is a stupendous job. It has been necessary to seek out the 
names of over 20,000 companies, large and small alike, 


and send return postal cards to them. In the work of lo- 


cating companies, records from all available sources have 


been consulted to secure names and addresses of com- 


panies not already on our list, although that has long been 
the most comprehensive in the hands of any private cor- 
Yet, 


and lists of 


so frequent are the changes in the capital- 
that the 


poration. 


ization, rates officials of companies, 


ultimate source of information is the company itself. So, 
record of conditions at 


to make the book valuable as a 


the close of the year 1909, it was necessary to send out 


thousands of cards to bring in accurate information for 
this period, 

The clerical labor of compiling, printing and proof read- 
ing returns and making them up into a big book will be 
tremendous. But the completed book will have an enor- 
mous value to the industry. It will show the world how 
big the telephone business of the United States has grown 
to be, and will give the names of thousands of men who, in 


executive positions, are responsible for this development. 
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So we urge every man who received one of the postal 


cards to return it at once, completely filled in, making sure 
to put down the names of all neighboring companies. Per- 
haps they did not get a card. If you didn’t receive the card, 
it was an oversight. Please ask for it. 


Where the Standard Oil Decision Puts the Bell Telephone 
Company. 





President Taft seems to be determined to play a safe game 
and step gently, for the present, in his dealings with the trusts. 


He has deferred his recommendation to Congress relating to 


anti-trust legislation, until after the Supreme Court decision 
shall have been rendered on the Standard Oil case. In the 
meantime, the recent circuit court decision in this notable 


litigation summarizes the highest authority on the legal points 
A as & F. 


tend its field of monopolistic operation of wire service. 


involved in the attempt of the Company to ex- 


The Circuit Court’s opinion sets forth the issue in respect 
to combination as follows: 
under this act 


“The test of the legality of a combination 


is its necessary effect upon competition in commerce among 


the states or with foreign nations. 
“If its necessary effect is only incidentally or indirectly to 

restrict that competition while its chief result is to foster the 

trade and increase the business of those who make and operate 

it, it does not violate that law. 

effect is to stifle or 


‘But if its necessary directly and sub- 


stantially to restrict free competition in commerce among the 


states or with foreign nations it is illegal within the mean 


ing of that statute.” 
There is no question but that the Sherman law, upon which 


this opinion is principally based, and the ruling under it, 


have inspired a wholesome respect in the minds of the pow 
ers controlling the Bell telephone and the Western Union and 
Postal telegraph companies, which are affiliated with it through 
relations growing out of stock ownership. This has been 
demonstrated time and again, not only by statements of officials 
which have leaked out, but by their acts. 


which Mr. 


Take, for example, 


the devious course Goff, of Cleveland, was put 


through before he was able to dispose of the Everett-Moore 
holdings, as detailed in his testimony set forth on other pages 
of this week’s TeLterpHony. The Bell telephone company did 
sent Mr. 


This is good evidence that the 


not dare buy the Independent property itself, but 


Goff to one of its “friends.” 
monopolists, who always act under legal advice, as they did 
in this case, and employ able attorneys, are thoroughly con- 
vinced that mergers affecting interstate traffic are against the 
national law. The interest which Mr. Fish takes in the efforts 
of the National Civic Federation to amend the anti-trust law, 
and the exertions he is undoubtedly putting forth quietly as 
a member of its committee dealing with this matter also in- 
dicate lines along which the A. T. & T. Co. is working. 
At the present time, as President Taft said at Des Moines, 
the law does not recognize good trusts and bad trusts. Hence, 
if the purpose of the big corporation in consolidating with 
other corporations is the elimination of competition, that is 
enough. Every contributory act is illegal, and cannot stand. 

Unfortunately the government has its hands so full of anti- 
and the influences at Washington working for 


trust cases, 
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the Bell telephone people are so powerful, that it will take 
mighty strong pressure to swing the government forces into 


The Bell 


telephone people well know this, and are steadily prosecuting 


line to prosecute illegal telephone combinations. 


their efforts to merge smaller units with their system, believing 


themselves safe from prosecution by minority stockholders 


in such corporations on account of the expense of litigation. 


In the meantime, they are working deviously but vigcrously 


to get things lined up so that the anti-trust law will be 
amended in such a way as to distinguish between good monop- 


olies and bad monopolies. The publicity campaign which has 


been going on so steadily, and, it must be said, efficiently, has 
for its purpose the educating of the public to the absurd senti- 
ment that telephone monopoly is a good thing. It must be 


Bell 


along many lines which converge to the point of governmental 


evident to all observers that the company is working 
and public sanction of a monopoly of the telephone business, 
and that if such a monopoly is sanctioned within a compara- 
tively short time it will be under Bell control. 

The one line of attack which can prevail against this policy 


is a straightforward stand in favor of competition by the In- 


dependent telephone interests. They must make this stand 
as a united body, and prosecute their case before the courts 
and the public at the same time. 

Every advantage in such a campaign is with them. The 
new constitution of the National association gives membet 
companies the standing of a united system. This will be a 
tower of strength before financial interests and the courts, 


and the protection which it will give contracts for the inter- 


change of traffic will be a source of strength in relations with 


the public. Public sentiment and the courts cannot fail to 


listen to the overwhelming evidence which can be presented 
in an effort to overthrow once and for all time the 
Bell 


machine for 


monopo- 


listic campaign of the company. It’s a good time to 


strengthen the collecting this evidence and 


ising it. 





Public Content With Service and the Question of Monopoly. 


Officials of the New 


York Telephone Company have con- 
tentedly passed the word along that New York has the best 
telephone service in the world. Yet when the Davis legisla- 


tive committee went to that city to investigate telephone con 


ditions, it was almost overwhelmed for a day or two with com- 


New 


the metropolitan population, for it was not 


plaints from telephone users. It must be hard to satisfy 
Yorkers; that is, 
until they reached that very city that the real work of the com- 
mittee began. In up-state districts they found people so well 
satisfied that hardly anyone went before the body of his own 
initiative and said what he thought of the telephone service. 
There were practically no kickers to be found. 

This seems to be another significant incident testifying to 
the efficiency of competition, which exists in the up-state 
cities and is absent in New York city, as an aid to favorable 
relations between a telephone company and the public. It 
operates in two ways—By giving the subscriber with a griev- 
ance which cannot be explained away, an opportunity to re- 
lieve his feelings by supporting the other company; and, the 
more useful one of spurring both companies to do their best 


in the matter of service and rates. 














Floor Supervisors 


Their Duties—Their Hours 


By B. F. 


[he floor supervisor is the result of an evolution in operat 
ing room practice which had its beginning some six or seven 
vears ago. In the years previous to that time, operators were 
lirectly under the control of a chief operator, or desk moni 

rr seated at a desk in the middle of the operating room. 
Sometimes her desk was a considerable distance from the 
operators. Gradually it dawned upon those who studied tele 
phone traffic that the subscriber was not paying for the privi 
lege of having an instrument connected to an electrical circuit 
on his premises, but for telephone service. If he could go to 
the telephone, get the operator promptly, and be reasonably 
sure of reaching his correspondent, then only would the tele 


Their Characteristics—and What They Ought to Be 


Wilkins : 


did exactly as they are taught in the operators’ schools, 


tors 


ind obeyed all rules made to guide their acts, there would be 


no need of the floor supervisor; but, if they did these things 


they would not be human. So, after educating the operator, 
it is necessary to employ a supervisor to see that she does 
her best work. The term “supervisor” is becoming more and 
more familiar in our language. It is defined as “one in au 
thority having a general oversight.” Whether this expresses 
the idea lying behind the word as it is used in telephone 
operating rooms is open to question. The floor supervisor is 
in authority, but her oversight is special rather than general. 


\ telephone operator’s supervisor is usually one who has 
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The Floor Supervisor Attending to Her Business of Overseeing the Work of Operators. 


phone have value. The substation instruments, the switch- 


board and the outside plant had developed more rapidly than 
service what it should be, it was 
be under better discipline than 


the service. To make the 
realized that must 
the desk monitor could maintain, for she was gradually spend- 
ing of subscribers’ 
questions and doing special work. 


days eventually became the modern information operator, and 


operators 


in answering 


The desk monitor of these 


more and more her time 


women experienced in operating were put on the floor back of 
the switchboard operators to see that they gave good service. 
The floor supervisor bears a relation to her operators some- 


what similar to that of a foreman of a gang to his men, or 


a forewoman in a factory to other hands. If telephone opera- 





worked her way through the various branches of operating, 
and whose good work and personality has finally caused her 
to be placed in authority over other operators. In discussing 
the qualities of character which entitled her to hold her po 
sition, it may be said that, first of all; she must have absolute 
confidence in herself. By this, we do not mean self-conceit, 
but rather that combination of self-reliance, quick decision and 
calm judgment which will cause her to be looked up to and 
respected by others. The possessor of these qualities who has 
had ample experience will be able to meet any emergency. 
The competent supervisor takes pride in handling her oper 
ating force or complaining subscribers without reference to her 
chief supervisor or manager for the settlement of difficulties 
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At the same time she realizes that those same persons are back 
of her, and ready and willing to enforce her authority. 
Supervisors should address operators with the prefix Miss 
or Mrs. and not as “Mame” or “girlie” or similar silliness. 
They need to be courteous in dealing with operators and yet 
firm, letting it be known that they are in authority directly 
over the operators and are ready and willing to exert that 
authority. Good management requires the floor supervisors 
to continue to maintain their authority in rest rooms and locker 
rooms as well as in the operating room, provided there is no 
quarters supervisor. It would probably tend to advance effi- 
ciency if supervisors had their lunch and retiring rooms sep- 
arate from those of the operators. Like officers in the navy, 
they should not be intimate with those under them. They 
should be high-minded women, above ill-natured personal gos- 
sip. It would be absurd to expect that in a large operating 
force the women should not talk about one another, but it is 
not too much to expect that such talk should be good natured. 
Any bickering and ill-natured criticism is a detriment to the 
giving of good telephone service, and must be severely frowned 
upon, It goes without saying that on the floor of the operat- 
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supervisors would be unable to properly maintain discipline 
and the service would suffer. Other qualifications of an opera- 
ting force being good, the service is to a great extent depend- 
ent upon good supervision. 

Various arrangements of apparatus are made in connection 
with the switchboard for the use of the supervisors. Some 
offices have a “supervisor’s set” mounted in a stand away 
from the board. Such a set contains jacks wired to the opera- 
tors’ listening circuits, and a line to the board terminating in 
a jack associated with a line signal. The value of such an 
arrangement is problematical, as an operator usually knows 
when the supervisor is listening on her position. The super- 
visor can listen as well plugged in beside the operator, and in 
addition can see that the operator selects the correct jacks in 
the multiple. Listening tests on operators’ telephone circuits 
have to be secret to be of any value. On some switchboards 
there is an extra pair of operators’ telephone jacks set at 
every third position. These are connected to a line light, and 
the manager’s desk, and sometimes there is a call bell on 
the circuit. This enables the supervisor to plug in, call cen- 
tral, and talk to a subscriber, or the manager can talk with 

















































ing room, or at the switchboard, talk about anything but the the supervisor from his desk while she is at the board. Opera- 
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TOTAL SUPERVISORS HOURS 40. THIS WILL REQUIRE S SUPERVISORS WORKING 8 HOURS AND } MORE 


3 CROSS LINES INDICATE 15 MINUTE REST, 6 LINES Y2HOUR REST. 
(1-8) SMALL FIGURES INDICATE WHAT SWITCHBOARD POSITIONS SUPERVISORS COVER. 
5 SUPERVISORS CAN WORK SAME TIMES FORA WEEK AND THEN MOVE TO NEXT TRICK OR THEY 
CAN BE CHANGED EACH DAY ACCORDING TO TNE TABLE SHOWN IN F1G.2. 





Fig. 1. 


conduct of the business is barred. It is an old-fashioned rule 
of conduct, which has well won its place in our code, that 
when one feels necessary to criticise those under them, it is a 
good plan to think things over, and speak when judgment is 
calm and the right course has been decided upon with care. 
The supervisor will frequently have occasion to remember that 
help is human, and that human beings err. A good way to 
’ obtain a correct perspective is to think of one’s own ability 
at the same age and position in the force, and then to express 
the reprimand to suit the recollection. Above all, the com- 
pany and those in authority should not be ill-naturedly criti- 
cized. If the work seems disagreeable, this is probably the 
fault of the one who thinks it so. A supervisor told me that 
when she “gets the blues” she stops and thinks if she could 
get along without the work itself. Then she invariably comes 
to the conclusion that the lack of the work and its interest 
would leave a void, as well as the lack of a pay day. When 
there is a desire to ask what is the matter with others that 
things don’t go smoothly, stop and ask what is the matter with 
yourself! 

The usual adjustment of floor supervisors to an operating 
force is in the proportion of one supervisor to eight operators 
on duty. The working of more supervisors involves unneces- 
sary expenditure unless the operating or supervising force is 
weak. Should the operating force be weak it might be neces- 
sary for supervisors to instruct. In such an emergency more 
supervisors would be necessary. A smaller proportion of 


Table Showing Scheme for Figuring Out the “Tricks” for the Floor Supervisors to Be on Duty. 


tors can also call a supervisor, as they frequently need to do 
when the board is thinly peopled, and supervisors’ divisions 
are long. In some offices there are lamps set in the moulding 
at the top of the switchboard, which may be lighted to notify 
the supervisor that someone desires her to plug in on the 
supervisor’s line. By a supervisor’s division, we mean the 
number of positions which a supervisor includes on her rounds. 
With the switchboard filled with operators, she would cover 
eight switchboard positions. As the force is reduced, she 
would cover more. 

There are two matters of paramount importance to the 
telephone operator, her hours and her pay. Discussion of 
these two subjects never fails to arouse her interest. The 
same statement applies to the operators’ supervisors. We 
advisedly place the hours before the pay, for the question of 
hours is always the burning one. The needs of the service are 
such that someone must work every hour of the twenty-four, 
and on Sundays as well as week days. The switchboard is 
like some medieval monster perpetually demanding the sacri- 
fice of beautiful maidens to quench its fires. 

Eight hours a day is long enough for a supervisor to work, 
and if she works on Sunday she should have a day off in the 
week. The constant standing and walking are hard on a 
woman, so much so that some offices alternate their super- 
visors between information desks and the floor. This, how- 
ever, is not always practical, as the combination of qualities 
which make a good desk operator and good floor supervisor 
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is rarely found in one person. The “tricks” can be arranged 
in tours of duty of from three to five hours. In a four-hour 
tour, a supervisor ought to have fifteen minutes relief. In a 
five-hour tour she should have a half-hour relief. Figs. 1 and 
2 present a table of supervisors’ hours. An explanation of 
how it is made up may prove of interest, as there is no royal 
road to making up a table of operators’ hours. The problem is 
always hedged about by limitations enough to drive the maker 
crazy. Here are some of them: 

The number of operators needed is determined by the traffic 
absolutely, and they must work a certain number of hours 
each week. The operator’s day should not exceed twelve 
hours, i. e., if she comes in at 8 o'clock in the morning, she 
should get through before 8 o’clock at night. She must have 
a period of an hour or more for meals as close to noon and 6 
p. m. as possible. The operators’ time-table must be con- 
stantly considered from the operators’ viewpoint, and yet must 
provide a sufficient number of operators at all hours of the 
day to handle the traffic. With these points in mind, let us 
return to the consideration of the operator supervisors’ hours. 
In Fig. 1, the top line gives the hours of the day from 7 a. m. 
to 10 p. m., the remainder of the day is not shown, as the 
room will be in charge of the night manager with a force of 
operators that is a constant, depending in size upon the traffic 
handled and the location of the office. The next line below 
shows the number of operators at the board, which, for con- 
venience, we will assume to have thirty-two positions equipped 
for service. From 7 to 8 a. m. there are eight operators on 
duty; from 8 to 9, 16; from 9 to 10, the busy hour, 32, and 
so on. Having determined that we will have one supervisor 
for every eight operators on duty, it is only necessary to 
divide the number of operators by eight to find the number 
of supervisors’ hours, and the number of supervisors we need 
during each hour of the day. The third line from the top 
shows the number of supervisors needed. By adding the num- 
bers on this line horizontally, we get a total of 40 supervisors’ 
hours. Evidently, if we work them eight hours a day, it will 
take five supervisors, and if we give each of the five a day at 
liberty an additional supervisor will have to be employed to 
compensate for these absences. By the exercise of a little 
ingenuity the table of hours is evolved with five tricks. Three 
cross lines mean fifteen minutes’ rest, and six cross lines mean 
a half-hour rest. It will be noted that the most undesirable 
hours are the first half of trick 3 and the last half of trick 4. 
These tours cover the lunch and dinner hours. One-half hour 
rest, however, is provided during these periods, to allow the 
supervisor to eat her luncheon. In assigning these tours of 
duty, we can change the tricks once a week, moving each 
supervisor to the next trick each week, or their hours can be 
changed every day. In order to do this, a table is made up 
like Fig. 2. For each day of the week, beginning Monday, 
there is a column. It is read as follows: Supervisor A has 
Monday at liberty; on Tuesday she works trick No. 1, on 
Wednesday she works trick No. 2, and so on. Study of the 
table will show that at the end of a week, all supervisors will 
have worked the same hours, the only choice being in the 
evenings that they have to work. For example, supervisor A 
works Friday and Saturday evenings. Supervisor B works 
Saturday and Monday evenings, and so on. The supervisor 
designated by the term “Relief” works when one of the others 
is at liberty. It is self-evident that this same scheme of hours 
could be applied to a small operating force. If the supervisors 
object to working the same evenings every week, the hours 
can be easily shifted in Table 2; for example, let them work 
as shown in the table one week and on the following week 
let supervisor A take supervisor B’s place, and so down the 
line, supervisor C finally taking supervisor A’s place. This 
scheme for hours has one bad feature; during the time a 
supervisor is off duty the force is decreased by one. This 
may be remedied by having a senior operator relieve the su- 
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pervisor. In very large central offices, where many super- 
visors are on duty, a relief supervisor may be employed. In 
Fig. 1 it will be noticed that there are small numbers above 
the line denoting the tour. Those figures signify the positions 
covered by the supervisors in their promenades. It is self- 
evident that all supervisors will not have to work on Sunday. 
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MONDAY | TUESDAY |jWEDNESDAY] THURSDAY] FRIDAY | SATURDAY 
WORKS | WORKS | WORKS | WORKS | WORKS | WORKS 
TRICK TRICK TRICK TRICK TRICK TRICK 
SUPERVISOR A x ' 2 3 4 1) 
B Ss x ‘ 2 3 4 
< 4 5 x ' 2 3 
D 3 4 Ss x ' 2 
e 2 3 4 s x ' 
RELIEF ’ 2 3 a s x 
X INDICATES DAY OFF. IF WORK IS LAID OUT BY THE TABLE ALL WORK 
THE SAME HOURS IN AWEEK. THE DIFFERENCE !S1N THE EVENINGSOFF. 
ALL WORK THREE DAYS AND TWO EVENINGS. 








Fig, 2. Table Giving Arrangement of Floor Supervisors’ Schedule. 


Probably on a 32-position board there will be about nine to 
twelve operators on duty in an exchange having both business 
and residence subscribers. In such an office the number of 
calls on a Sunday will be about one-quarter of the week 
day’s normal business. In the large metropolitan office, situ- 
ated in a business district and having entirely business service, 
the number of calls on a Sunday will be much less than on a 
quarter of the week day’s business. The Sunday load in a 
suburban exchange, giving residence service almost exclusively, 
will approach the week day load. Sunday traffic is likely to 
be irregular and it will be found necessary to place on duty 
practically a constant number of operators from 9 a. m. to 
9 p. m. As said before, on the 32-position board about nine 
or ten operators will be needed. Stormy Sundays in the 
winter would increase the work, and the load might be so 
great as to require one operator for each three-position sec- 
tion. Experience has shown that the Sunday traffic is more 
likely to be over than underestimated, and the only reliable 
measure of it is a Sunday call count. Proper attention to the 
adjustment of the operating force on Sunday is a money-sav- 
ing proposition. As for supervision, one supervisor can take 
care of the above force very comfortably, i. e., the adjustment 
of supervision may be as low as one supervisor to 10 or 12 
operators. The tendency of an operating force whose mem- 
bers have been “well brought up” is to behave on a Sunday. 
They are seated far apart, it is the day to be good, they have 
bathed, and—above all—are arrayed in their best. As some 
observing writer has said, “Good clothes give a woman a feel- 
ing of well being that religion fails to bestow.” Those may 
not be the exact words, but the idea is there and of its truth 
there is no doubt. Such then are some of the psychological 
reasons that tend to make supervision on Sunday easy. 
Supervisors are employed primarily to improve and maintain 
discipline. This word is, unfortunately, very often associated 
with the idea of punishment, or reprimand: While it might 
be necessary to punish to improve conduct, a preferred mean- 
ing of the word discipline is to train to obedience and effect- 
iveness. Many traffic men have their supervisors meet regu- 
larly with their manager, chief supervisor, traffic chief or 
whatever officer is over them, to discuss various operating 
questions. Those discussions bring to the manager’s attention 
faults in the service or in the personnel in a way no other 
method can do. In a large operating room, with a force of 
70 employes or more, it is impossible for the traffic- head to 
judge of the individual abilities of the operators, for his duties 
become more and more executive as the force grows in size. 
At these meetings the operators’ work is discussed, and it will 
be found that opinion regarding them among their supervisors 
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will be practically unanimous. In this way the chief supervisor 
force, and 
that their 
will in 
point 
The 
last, 


best to drop from the 


can determine whom it 1s 


who should be promoted lf the operators realize 


advancement depends directly upon the supervisors, it 


crease their them. This is a 


sense of ré sponsibility to 


that is not 


made enough ot in operating room practic 


yperator should be trained to look to her supervisor first, 


ind all the time 
Many 


the writer is 


xchanges have in use marking or demerit s) 


unable to offer a good word for 


yperator, under this scheme, receives a mark for looking 


round. so many marks for talking with an adjacent operator, 


and so on. The resulting total at the end of a stated time 
brings reprimand, discharge, promotion or nothing. This would 


seem to be rather a kindergarten method of handling an operat 


ing force and, in itself, a confession of weakness on the part 


of those in authority It also opens the way to injustice, for 


can give her 


them 


if a supervisor has a dislike for an operator she 
all the black 


for others. 


marks she earns, and forget to put down 


treat the 


Isn’t it better policy to operators <% 


engaged in an honorable 


school to 


women wage 


With 


Cas\ to 


self-respecting young 


earning profession: an operating urn out 
and get rid of 


Operators will behave, if they under- 


new material, it is select the force 


those who are fractious. 


stand that those in authority mean business, and they must be 


trained to understand that in the operating room everything is 


subordinated to the service \s was indicated before, among 


the conditions which most influence girls against becoming 


telephone operators is the irregularity of hours. It is to be 


deplored that so many girls have to work evenings and Sun 


days in the telephone business, but it cannot be helped, for 


service is demanded every minute of the year, and even the 


ininisters use their telephones on Sunday. However, it is sel 


dom that an operator’s health suffers from working on thes« 
hours, provided she takes proper care of herself when not 


ill health that is 


Work is 


caused by 


working. frequently blamed 


more often injudicious play, improper diet, or 


of sleep Che must be trained to be punctual, an 


operator 
larly it 
public 


Operators, however 


to realize the value of regular attendance, particu 


weather. On stormy days the great telephone using 
tavs indoors ind uses the telephone 


are very faithful about going to work on such days; fact 
vhich the general public probably does not realize s the 
alls are forwarded just promptly as o pleasant day 

lo attain efficiency supervisors should have the respect o 
those responsible té thet fo this end tl a ~ respec 
emselves and should le onscious of the dignity of thei 
labor Let them remember the great increase in thx yntort 
ot the people that L¢ ephone service has produced, so that thr 
world’s work has been made easier by it, and that all ht 
manity has received benefit from it That they and_ thei 
operators are producers of this service is an honor and priv 
lege, irrespective of iving obtained and personal advances 
nent 

Every operating room and operating company has _ its 


methods and rules, most ot y 1 


them good Having operating 


rules does not necessarily mean that they are in all cases fol 


I he 


represent the 


lowed. written and unwritten rules of an operating room 


in authority, and in this world 


ideals of 


we never attain our ideals Vithout them tor a guide, how 


ever, progress would not be possible. They give us something 
definite to work toward, and the closer we come to them the 
better our work becomes It would not be possible in an 


article of this type to tell floor supervisors all that they should 


do, but we are going to cali attention to a few matters that 


will benefit the service and add to the comfort of operators. 


Supervisors should particularly netice that their operators 


are seated correctly. In order that they may reach over the 


multiple with facility, they must be close to the keyboard and 


high in their chairs They should be required to sit erect, 
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not only on the score of appearance, but because it is less 


fatiguing than leaning over. Never allow operators to rest 


their elbows on the keyboard. If the wear breast 


supervisors should see that each one is worn suf- 


operators 
transmitters, 
to bring the mouthpiece directly in front of the 
that the talk into them, and not 
The 


directly 


ficiently high 


operator's lips, and operators 


under, over, or to one side of them. operator should 


not have to bend her neck to speak into the trans 
mitter. If the seating at the switchboard is not efficient, the 


chief supervisor's attention should be called to it. The seatines 


of Operators May be inefficient for various easons too 


many positions open or too many student seated to 


them. 


two principal causes, 


operators 


gether, are two of service slows down fron 


Telephone 
overloaded positions, and open positions 


lhe former slows down the speed of answer because the opera 


tors are unable to properly catch up with the calls, and the 


latter because operators always answer those calls directly in 
than 


assumption that thx 


front of them more quickly those to one side. [his 


statement is made on th« calling load is 


1 


which cannot be loaded for the fast 


about equal on positions; 
operator, but must be adjusted for tl 


it averag¢ ope rato! 


Supervisors should see that operators make the changes 


from one shift to another smoothly confusio1 


and without 
Lack of precision slows the service during the time of making 
The 


break in the 


a change of operators subscriber should never have 


service from these changes 


look 


cause to notice an\ 


Operators should not be allowed to around or 





adjacent operators when at the switchboard. These faults 1 
sult in inattention, and inattention means slow answers and 
the giving of wrong numbers. The supervisor should correct 
operators at once, and not wait for repetitions of a fault. Als 
she should keep everlastingly at them. Every operator should 
be taught to convers¢ wit] the supervisor witl face to the 
board in order that she may see any calls that come in, f 
first, last and all the time she must consider the service! 1 
it everything must be subordinated. Supervisors should car¢ 
fully report in writing all errors discovered b mselvyes « 
their Operators in switchboard markings, s t ey may 
be remedied without delay 

On common battery boards with double supervisory signals 
they may take down connections upon receiving the prop 
signals. This should be done by supervisors only in case of 
heavy rush of busines Following this practice will keep th 
operator provided with fre yrds, and will greatly increas 
her efficiency In addition to helping i is v il rus| 
the supervisor may call out the numbers of lights standing o 
drops down, in order tl less busy operators y answe 
call in the multiple. To get results from her force shi . 
oach the operators whenever they need suggestions, corre 


ing their faults, listening to 


1 ] 
ciosel 


In this way she is able to judge of their characters and abili 


ties, and facilitate improvement. She must be particular] 
careful to correct false motions and bad phrasing in her oper 
tors. Some operators apparently have great speed, but when 


vatched found to he 


| he \ 


their operating that creates an 


closely will be inaking unnecessary m 
smoothness i 


hurry 
shall say 


tions with their hands. have a lack of 


appearance of haste and 


What the 


the local operating rules, and she 


but does not add to efficiency. operator 


is, of 
should be held 


Such, 


course, set forth in 


to the proper phrases. 


then, are some of the duties that appertain to good 


supervision and that make good floor supervisors. Have you 


a good floor supervisor? If so, keep her. For she is a scare: 


article—more so than a cursory examination of an operating 


room will reveal. To know her, one must have lived on the 


job with her, and shared her troubles. The floor supervisor's 
job is very far from being a bed of roses, and did the sub- 
scriber but know of her and her duties he would rise up and 
call her blessed whenever his service is good, instead of find- 


ing jawit with the company when the service is poor. 





The Standard Oil Decision 


The decision recently rendered by the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the Eastern Division of the East- 
ern Judicial District of Missouri, in the case of the Govern- 
ment against the Standard Oil Company, is one of the 
most important handed down dealing with the elimination 
of competition by trusts. For this reason it is of particu- 
lar interest to telephone men and is therefore reprinted 
in full. 


In THE CircurT CourT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT 
OF MISSOURI. 





Unitep STATES OF AMERICA, 
Petitioner, 
vs. In Eguirty. 
STANDARD Ort ComMpaANy oF NEw Jersey, {| No. 5371. 
AND OTHERS, 
Defendants. 


OPINION OF CIRCUIT JUDGE SANBORN IN WHICH ALL THE JUDGES 
CONCURRED. 


SYLLABUS. 


1. Anti-Trust Act—Congressional restriction of use of con- 
tracts and methods of holding titles to restrain interstate 
commerce authorized by Constitution. 

Congress has power under the commercial clause of the 
Constitution to regulate and restrict the use in commerce 
among the several states and with foreign nations of con- 
tracts, of the method of holding title to property and of 
every other instrumentality employed in that commerce so 
far as it may be necessary to do so in order to prevent the 
restraint thereof denounced by the anti-trust act of July 2, 
1890, 26 Stat. 209. 

2. Anti-Trust Act—Test of legality of combination its 
necessary effect upon competition. 

The test of the legality of a combination under this act 
is its necessary effect upon competition in commerce among 
the states or with foreign nations. 

If its necessary effect is only incidentally or indirectly 
to restrict that competition while its chief result is to foster 
the trade and increase the business of those who make and 
operate it, it does not violate that law. 

But if its necessary effect is to stifle or directly and sub- 
stantially to restrict free competition in commerce among 
the states or with foreign nations it is illegal within the 
meaning of that statute, 

3. Anti-Trust Act—Power to 
by combination indicative of its character. 

The power to restrict competition in commerce among the 
several states or with foreign nations vested in a person 
or an association of persons by a combination is indicative 
of the character of the combination, because it is to the 
interest of the parties that such a power should be exercised, 
and the presumption is that it will be. 

4, Anti-Trust Act—Combination in one person of power 
of many to restrict competition renders that power more 
effective and durable. 

The combination in a single corporation or person, by an 
exchange of stock, of the power of many stockholders hold- 
ing the same proportions respectively of the majority of 
the stock of each of several corporations engaged in com- 
merce in the same articles among the states, or with foreign 
nations, to restrict competition therein, renders the power 
vested in the former greater, more easily exercised, 


restrict competition vested 


thus 





more durable and more effective than that previously held by 
the stockholders, and it is illegal, 

5. Anti-Trust Act—Combination restricting competition in 
interstate commerce by exchange of stock of trading corpora- 
tions illegal—Facts—Conclusion. 

In 1899 the stockholders of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey owned a majority of the stock of nineteen 
other corporations in the same proportions that they owned 
the stock of the Standard Oil Company, and these twenty cor- 
porations controlled, by the ownership of the majority of 
their stock or otherwise, many other corporations. Each 
of these corporations was engaged in some part of the busi- 
ness of producing, buying, refining, transporting and selling 
petroleum and its products, and they were conducting about 
30 per cent of the production of the crude oil and more than 
75 per cent of the business of purchasing, refining, transport- 
ing and selling petroleum and its products in this country. 
Many of them were engaged in commerce in these articles 
among the several states and with foreign nations and were 
naturally competitive. 

During the ten years prior to 1879, the seven individual 
defendants had acquired control of many corporations, part- 
nerships and refineries that had been competing in this busi- 
ness, had placed the majority of the stock of those corpora- 
tions and the interests in property and business thus obtained 
in various trustees to be held and operated by them for the 
stockholders of the Standard Oil Company of Ohio, one of 
the nineteen companies in which the individual defendants 
were principal stockholders, and had thereby suppressed 
competition among these corporations and partnerships. In 
1879 they and their associates caused all the trustees to 
convey their interests in the stock, property and business of 
all these corporations to five trustees to be held, operated 
and distributed by them for the stockholders of the Stand- 
ard Company of Ohio. From 1879 until 1892, they pre- 
vented these corporations and others engaged in this busi- 
ness, of which they secured control, from competing in this 
commerce by causing the control of their operations, and 
generally of a majority of their stocks, to be held in trust 
for the stockholders of the Standard Company of Ohio, 
and from 1892 until 1899, they accomplished the same result 
by a similar stockholding device and by the joint equitable 
ownership of the majority of the stocks of the corporations. 

In the year 1899 the seven individual defendants and their 
associates caused the majority of the stock of the nineteen 
corporations to be transferred to the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey in exchange for its stock so that the latter 
company thereby acquired the legal title to a majority of the 
stock of each of the nineteen companies, the control of these 
companies and of all the companies-which they controlled, 
and the power to fix the rates of transportation, the pur- 
chase and selling prices of petroleum and its products which 
all these corporations should pay and receive in the conduct 
of their business in commerce among the states and with 
foreign nations. Since that exchange of stock the seven indi- 
vidual defendants have been and are stockholders and officers 
of the Standard Company of New Jersey, which has exer- 
cised, and is still using, that power, and by its use it has pre- 
vented, and is still preventing, competition in commerce among 
the states and with foreign nations among these corporations. 

Held: The transaction constituted a combination and con- 
spiracy in restraint of, and to monopolize, commerce among 
the states and with foreign nations in violation of Sections 
1 and 2 of the anti-trust act of July 2, 1890, and the gov- 
ernment is entitled to an injunction against the further con- 
tinuance and operation thereof. 
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OPINION. 

SANBORN, Circuit Judge. 

This is a suit brought by the United States to enjoin the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, a corporation, about 
seventy subsidiary corporations and seven individual defend- 
ants, from continuing an alleged illegal combination in re- 
straint of commerce among the several states, in the District 
of Columbia, in the territories and with foreign nations in 
violation of the ‘Sherman anti-trust act of July 2, 1890, 26 
Stat. 209. 

The provisions of that act pertinent to the issues in this 
are: (Section 1) “Every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several states, or with foreign 
nations, is hereby declared to be illegal.” (Section 2) “Every 
person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or 
combine or conspire with any other person or persons, to mo- 


case 


nopolize any part of trade or commerce among the several 
states, or with foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of a 
(Section 8) “The 
wherever used in this act 


misdemeanor.” word ‘person’ or 


shall be deemed to 


“per- 
sons’ include 
corporations and associations.” 

Repeated discussion and consideration of the purpose and 
meaning of this act have established, by controlling author- 
ity, beyond debate in this tribunal, these pertinent rules for 
its interpretation and application to the facts of this case. 
The test of the legality of a contract 
this act 
in interstate or 


or combination under 
is its dire@t and necessary effect upon competition 
international commerce. If the necessary 
effect of a contract, combination or conspiracy is to stifle, 
or directly and substantially to restrict, free competition in 
nations, it is 
of that 


The parties to it are presumed 


commerce among the states or with foreign 


a contract, combination or conspiracy in restraint 
trade and it violates this law. 
to intend the inevitable result of their acts and neither their 
actual intent nor the reasonableness of the restraint imposed 
may withdraw it from the denunciation of the statute. Ad- 
dyston Pipe & Steel Co. v. United States, 175 U. S. 211, 234; 


Northern Securities Company v. United States, 193 U. S. 197, 


331; United States v. Joint Trafic Association, 171 U. S. 
505, 577; Hopkins v. United States, 171 U. S. 579, 592. 
The exchange of the stock or shares in the ownership 


inter- 
for stock or shares in the ownership of 


of competitive corporations engaged in interstate or 


national commerce 
a single corporation the necessary effect of which is a direct 
and substantial restriction of competition in that commerce 
constitutes a combination in restraint of commerce among 
that is illegal 


Securities Company v. United States, 


with foreign nations declared 


Northern 


the states or 
by this law. 


193 U. S. 197, 354, 366; United States v. American Tobacco 
Co., 164 Fed. 700, 718. 

The business of the defendants is the production and 
purchase of petroleum, its storage, its transportation from 


the producing wells to refineries, the refining of this oil and 
the transportation and sale of its products to purchasers in 
this and other countries. 

In 1865 John D. Rockefeller owned a refinery in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He and Samuel Andrews formed the firm of 
Rockefeller & Andrews, which bought and operated this 
refinery. In 1870 the successors of this firm, John D. Rocke- 
feller, William Rockefeller, Samuel Andrews, Henry M. Flag- 
ler and Stephen D. Harkness owned two refineries and had 
a domestic trade in oil at Cleveland and a warehousing busi- 
ness and an export trade at the port of New York which they 
vested in the Standard Oil Company of Ohio, a corporation 
with a capital stock of $1,000,000 which they then organized. 
Between the organization of that corporation in 1870 and 
April 8, 1879, Henry H. Rogers, John D. Archbold, Oliver 
H. Payne and Charles M.- Pratt associated themselves with 


the Rockefellers and Flagler and became stockholders in 
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this corporation, and these seven defendants and their asso- 
ciates increased the number of its stockholders to thirty- 
seven, its capital stock to $3,500,000, the value of its property 
to a much larger sum and acquired for the stockholders of 
that corporation, by the purchase of property conveyed directly 
to it, by the exchange of its stock for stock of other corpora- 
tions and for interests in partnerships, and by placing the 
title to the business and property obtained in new corpora- 
tions organized to hold them and then vesting the title to a 
majority or all of their stock in various individuals in trust 
for the stockholders of the Standard Oil Company, more than 
forty competitive refineries located respectively in Cleveland, 
Pittsburg, Titusville, Parkersburg, -Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Bayonne, New York Harbor, Boston and other places and the 
ownership of the entire interest or of a controlling interest 
in more than thirty companies, some ‘of 
porations while others 
same general business. 


which were cor- 


were partnerships, engaged in the 
The result was that on April 8, 1879, 
the stockholders of the Standard Oil Company were, by their 
holdings of stock and by their position as cestuis que trust, 
practically the owners of controlling interests in the property 
and the business of more than thirty companies engaged in 
the oil business the title to which was held in trust for them 
by the Standard Oil Company and other trustees in propor- 
tion to their ownership of the stock of that corporation. 
Thereupon on that day the Standard Oil Company and all 
the other trustees conveyed their interests in the stock, prop 
erty and business of these concerns to George H. Vilas, M. R. 
Keith and George F. Chester, in trust, to hold and manage 
them for and to divide and distribute them among the thirty 
seven stockholders of the Standard Oil Company in propor 
tion to their respective holdings of the stock of that com 
The trustees, 
but operated the refineries 


pany. however, did not divide or distribute, 


and the companies which they 
held under this deed, and with their earnings purchased other 
property and the stock of other companies until in 1882 they 
held in this trust property worth more than $55,000,000. 

In January, 1882, the owners as cestuis que trust and other 
wise of all this property and the trustees, George H. Vilas, 
M. R. Keith Chester, trust 
agreement to the effect that all the stocks they owned in the 


Standard Oil Company of Ohio and in all other corporations 


and George F. entered into a 


and limited partnerships engaged in the oil business, thirty 


nine of which were mentioned in the contract, 


veyed to nine trustees during their lives and the life of the 


were con- 
survivor of them and for twenty-one years thereafter unless 
the trust was sooner dissolved by vote of the shareholders, 
that these trustees might organize other corporations to pro 
duce, manufacture, refine and deal in petroleum and its prod 
ucts, that they might buy with the trust funds bonds or stocks 
of other companies engaged in similar or collateral business, 
that as stockholders of the various corporations they should 
elect the officers of those corporations, that they should issue 
and deliver to each of the equitable owners of the stocks, 
held by 
should show the value and extent of his interest 


bonds and _ property them, trust certificates which 
in the trust 
in shares of the par value of $100 each, and that they should 
supervise the business of all the companies whose stock they 
held, collect the dividends and the interest 
upon the bonds in their possession and distribute the income 
Six cf 
defendants were six of the nine trustees, 
issued for the stocks, the title to which 
thus conveyed to them, trust certificates of the par value of 
$70,000,000, and between 1882 and March 21, 1892, additional 
certificates of the par value of $27,250,000, so 
latter date there 
shares in the trust. P 
In March, 1892, the Supreme Court of Ohio decided that 


the making and operation of this trust of 1882 were beyond 


upon the stock 
thus derived in dividends upon the trust certificates. 
the individual 
these trustees 


and 
was 


that on the 


were outstanding certificates for 972,500 








ofa a 


Ramet: Gare 


- 


December 18, 1909 


the corporate powers of the Standard Oil Company of Ohio 
and tended to create a monopoly, and enjoined that corpora- 
tion from continuing its operation. State v. Standard Oil 
Company, 49 Ohio St. 137, 30 N. E. 279, 291. A few days 
later, on March 21, 1892, the holders of the trust certificates 
met and resolved that the trust agreement was terminated 
on that day, that the trustees should sell all the trust prop- 
erty except the stocks of companies held by them, and that 
these stocks should be distributed to the owners of the trust 
certificates, who then numbered several thousands, in propor- 
tion to their respective ownerships of shares in the trust. 
The trustees then held stocks in eighty-four companies. They 
first transferred the stocks they held in twenty-three of these 
companies to the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, the 
stocks they held in eleven of these companies to the Standard 
Oil Company of New York, the stocks they held‘in three 
of these companies to the South Penn Oil Company, the stocks 
they held in four of them to the Forest Oil Company, the 
stocks they held in two of them to the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, the stocks they held in four of them to the Standard 
Oil Company of Kentucky, the stock they held in one of 
them to the Ohio Oil Company, the stocks they held in three 
of them to the Buckeye Pipe Line Company, the stocks they 
held in two of them to the National Transit Company and 
the stocks they held in eleven of them to the Anglo-American 
Oil Company, so that they retained the stocks of the twenty 
principal companies and these twenty companies held the 
stocks in the sixty-four other companies. There were out- 
standing trust certificates for 972,500 shares in this trust and 
the owners of these certificates were the equitable owners 
of the stocks in all these companies. The method of division 
and distribution of these stocks adopted by the trustees was 
this: They made to each holder of a trust certificate upon 
his surrender of it a single assignment of as many as 
972,500ths of all the stocks held by them on July 1, 1892, in 
each and all of these companies as the holder of the trust 
certificate held shares in the trust. If he had one share he 
received one assignment of 1/972,500ths of all the stocks 
and if he held 256,854 shares he received 256,854/972,500ths 
of all the shares held in the trust. But the receipt by the as- 
signee of his share of the stock of any one of these com- 
panies was conditioned by the terms of the assignment upon 
his accepting his share of the stock of all of them. This 
method of distribution appears to have deterred many of the 
holders of trust certificates from surrendering them and ac- 
cepting their shares of the stocks. The individual defendants, 
however, and their more intimate associates, surrendered their 
trust certificates and took sufficient shares of the stocks to 
aggregate a majority of the stock of each of the twenty com- 
panies and secured to themselves the control and manage- 
ment of all the companies in that way until the year 1899. 

In that year the defendant, the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, a corporation, was one of the twenty companies. 
The par value of its capital stock was $10,000,000. Its 
charter was then so amended that it was empowered to do 
all kinds of mining, manufacturing, trading and _ transpor- 
tation business, to acquire, hold, vote, sell and assign shares 
of capital stock and to carry on its business in all parts of 
the world. Its capital stock was increased to $100,000,000 
and the stock of the other nineteen companies was exchanged 
for the stock of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
so that the latter company succeeded to the legal title to the 
majority of the stock of the nineteen companies and thereby 
to the managament and control of those companies and of all 
the companies which they controlled. Henceforth in this 
discussion the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey will be 
called the principal company and the companies it then and 
thereafter controlled the subsidiary companies. 

Between 1899 and the filing of the bill in this case in No- 
vember, 1906, the affairs of the principal company and of the 
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subsidiary companies have been managed by the former as 
the business of a single person. Subsidiary companies have 
come and gone at its bidding, but it still holds the control of 
more than thirty of the chief companies whose management 
was committed to it in 1899. The par value of the capital 
stock of these companies in 1899 was about $100,000,000. 
In 1903 it was more than $150,000,000. Among them are 
nine companies, the owners of sixteen refineries, while the 
principal company has several, engaged in manufacturing il- 
luminating oil and other products of petroleum, twelve trans- 
portation companies, the owners in 1899 of 10,749 and in 1908 
of 45,227 miles of gathering pipe lines, and in 1899 of 3904 
and in 1908 of 9338 miles of trunk pipe lines capable of gath- 
ering from the wells and pumping oil from Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Kansas and Oklahoma to the Atlantic seaboard andi 
to the refineries, six marketing companies, which in 1906 had! 
3574 selling stations scattered throughout the United States,, 
and several producing companies. 

The crude oil is transported from the oil fields to the re- 
fineries by pipe lines and the products from the refineries and 
storage tanks to the selling stations by tank cars and, when 
exported, by ships. From 1899 to 1907, the principal company 
and the subsidiary companies it has operated under this trust 
produced more than one-tenth of the crude oil obtained in 
this country, transported more than four-fifths of the pe- 
troleum derived from the Pennsylvania and Indiana oil fields, 
manufactured more than three-fourths of all the crude oil 
refined in the United States, owned and operated more than 
one-half of all the tank cars used to distribute its products, 
marketed more than four-fifths of all the illuminating oil sold 
in the United States, exported more than four-fifths of all the 
illuminating oil sent forth from the United States, sold more 
than four-fifths of all the naptha sold in the United States 
and sold more than nine-tenths of all the lubricating oil sold 
to railroad companies in the United States. The principal 
company by means of this trust and the commanding volume 
of the oil business which it acquired thereby, secured, and it 
has since exercised and is using, the power to prevent com- 
petition between the companies it controls, to fix for them 
the purchase price of the crude oil, the rates for its trans- 
portation and the selling prices of its products. It has pre- 
vented, and is preventing, any competition in interstate and 
international commerce in petroleum and its products be- 
tween its subsidiary companies and between those companies 
and itself. 

The United States charged in its bill that between 1869 
and 1879, the seven individual defendants conspired to re- 
strain interstate and international commerce in petroleum and 
its products, that they combined with each other and with 
numerous corporations and partnerships named and by the 
union of competing companies, by the trust of 1879, by the 
trust of 1882 and by the formation and operation of the 
stock-holding trust of 1899, they have restrained and are still 
restraining that commerce. Attention is challenged to the 
fact that these defendants constitute only seven of about 5,000 
stockholders of the principal company and only seven of its 
fifteen directors, and that they own but little more than one- 
third of its stock, and it is contended that no adequate proof 
has been presented that they are or were in 1906, when the 
bill was filed, controlling or directing the operations of the 
principal or subsidiary corporations or operating the stock- 
holding trust of 1899. But a third of the stock of a great 
corporation when the remainder is scattered among thousands 
of followers and seven out of fifteen friendly directors may 
control a board of directors and a corporation, and evidence 
in this case too voluminous for recitation or review, has con- 
vinced that prior to 1879 these seven defendants combined 
to secure and obtained the control of companies competing in 
interstate commerce in oil and suppressed their competition, 
that they caused the formation and execution of the trusts of 
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1879 and 1882, that they directed and followed that unique 
method of distributing the stock held in the latter trust -by 
which it was not distributed to the majority of the stock- 
holders for many years after 1892, while they and their as- 
sociates held the control of it and of the corporations it 
commanded, that they caused the stockholding trust of 1899, 
and that by means of that trust they still hold the actaul 
control and direction of the Standard Company and of its 
subsidiary corporations and that since 1899, they have been 
and still are engaged in carrying into effect and executing 
that trust. 

The acts of these and other defendants prior to July 2, 
1890, did not violate the anti-trust act of that year because 
it was not then in existence. Whether or not their transac- 
tions constituted a violation of the common law is a question 
much discussed which it is unnecessary to determine in this 
case. However that may be, the acts of the defendants and 
the effect of their transactions in the conduct of the oil trade 
prior to July 2, 1890, which, if done thereafter, would have 
constituted a violation of the law of that date, are com- 
petent and material evidence of the dominant purpose and the 
probable effect of their similar transactions in that business 
since that date and for that purpose they may be con- 
sidered. 

Laying out of view the acts of the defendants prior to 
July 2, 1890, except as evidence of their purpose, of their 
continuing conduct and of its effect, do the stockholding trust 
of 1899, and its continuing operation constitute an illegal re- 
straint of interstate or international commerce in violation of 
the anti-trust act of 1890? 

The purpose of this statute was to keep the rates of 
‘transportation and the prices of articles in interstate and 
international commerce open to free competition. Any con- 
tract or combination of two or more parties whereby the con- 
trol of such rates or prices is taken from separate com- 
petitors in that trade and vested in a person or an associa- 
tion of persons necessarily restricts competition and restrains 
ithat commerce. The formation or maintenance by compet- 
‘ing corporations of an association to determine their rates of 
‘transportation, United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight As- 
sociation, 166 U. S. 290; United States v. Joint Traffic Asso- 
ciation, 171 U. S. 505, agreements of competitive manufac- 
f#urers and traders not to compete in the purchase or sale of 
articles in interstate commerce or to buy or to sell them at 
prices fixed by a mutual agent or association, Continental 
Wall Paper Co. v. Voight & Sons Company, 29 Supreme 
Court Reporter 280; Addyston Pipe and Steel Co. v. United 
States, 175 U. S. 211, 217, 29 C. C. A. 141, 155-164, 85 Fed. 
271, 285-294; Swift & Company v. United States, 196 U. S. 


375, 395; Chattanooga Foundry and’ Pipe Works v. City of- 


Atlanta, 203 U. S. 390, 396; Montague & Company v. Lowry, 
193 U. S. 38, 41, the conveyance of the stock or property of 
competitors to a trustee or trustees to hold and operate as 
a single interest, Distilling & Cattle Feeding Co. v. People, 
156 Ill. 448, 488, 41 N. E. 188, 201, the exchange of the stocks 
or the property of competitive corporations for the stock or 
for interests in a single corporation which thereby acquires 
the power to control the rates of transportation or the prices 
of articles in interstate commerce in which the corporations 
were dealing, Northern Securities Company v. United States, 
193 U. S. 197; United States v. American Tobacco Company, 
164 Fed. 700, 710; Continental Securities Company v. Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, 165 Fed. 945, 953; Richard- 
son v. Buhl, 77 Mich. 632, 636, 43 N. W. 1102, 1103; Harding 
a. American Glucose Company, 182 Ill. 551, 615, 55 N. E. 577, 
598; Dunbar v. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 224 Ill. 
9, 23, 24, 79 N. E. 423, 427, are alike declared to be illegal 
by this law. 

In the construction and enforcement of this statute cor- 
porations are persons, they are legal entities distinct from 
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their stockholders, and the combination of two or more of 
them in restraint of trade is as unlawful as the combination 
of individuals. 

By the trust of 1899, more than thirty corporations were 
combined with the principal company and that corporation 
was given the power to fix the rates of transportation and 
the purchase and selling prices which all these companies 
should pay and receive for petroleum and its products through- 
out the republic and in the traffic with foreign nations. The 
principal company and many of the subsidiary corporations: 
were then and still are engaged in interstate and interna- 
ticnal commerce, many of them were capable of competing 
with each other in that trade and would have been actively 
competitive if they had been owned by different individuals 
or different groups of individuals. Thus the principal com- 
pany in 1899 owned and operated several refineries in New 
Jersey, West Virginia and Maryland which in the year 1906 
had a capacity of 19,854,900 barrels of crude oil yearly. The 
Standard Oil Company of New York, one of the subsidiary 
companies, owned and operated several refineries in the State 
of New York which in the year 1906 had a capacity of 
6,732,060 barrels yearly. These companies drew much of the 
crude oil which they refined from and marketed much of their 
products beyond the limits of the states in which their re- 
fineries were located. The majority of the stock of the New 
York company and of eighteen other corporations engaged 
in different branches of the production, manufacture and sale 
of petroleum and its products was conveyed to the New Jer- 
sey company in exchange for its stock and the latter has ever 
since controlled and operated all these corporations and those 
which they controlled and has prevented them from com- 
peting with it or with each other. 

In Northern Securities Company v. United States, 193 U. 
S. 197, 321, 322, Mr. Hill, Mr. Morgan and their associates 
acquired the control of the majority of the voting stock of 
two competitive railway companies and by means of that 
ownership the power to prevent them from actually com- 
peting. This group of stockholders subsequently transferred 
their controlling interest in the stock of each of these com- 
panies to the Northern Securities Company in exchange for 
its stock and the Supreme Court decided that this transaction 
constituted a combination in restraint, of commerce among 
the states and affirmed a decree of this court which enjoined 
the continuance of its operation. The defendants and their 
associates acquired the control of a majority of the stock of 
more than thirty corporations, many of which were poten- 
tially and naturally competitive, prevented their competition 
by means of this ownership and then by the transfer of the 
stock of nineteen of them to the principal company in ex- 
change for its stock placed in that company the control and 
management of all of them. If it was a violation of the anti- 
trust act to combine the control of competitive corporations 
in a third in the case of the Northern Securities Company 
why was it not as much a violation of it to combine the con- 
trol of ten or twenty or thirty of these corporations in one 
of their number in the case in hand? 

The defendants answer (1) because these corporations 
were not competitors and had not been such since 1879, (2) 
because the stockholders of the principal company were the 
joint owners of the stock of the subsidiary companies and 
had the right to convey their stock in the latter to the former 
in trust for themselves, and Congress was without power to 
restrict their acquisition, their method of holding or their 
disposition of their title to their property or their use of it, 
(3) because the corporations whose stock was vested in a 
holding company in the Northern Securities Company’s case 
were railway companies which were charged with the dis- 
charge of public. duties, their performance of which was 
peculiarly subject to regulation by the nation and the state, 
while the corporations whose stock was vested in the Stand- 
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ard Oil Company in this case were private corporations, and 
(4) because if any restraint of trade resulted from the trust 
of 1899 it was neither direct, immediate nor substantial. 

1. The first two answers were overruled by the Supreme 
Court in the case of the Northern Securities Company and 
the questions they present are not debatable here. It is true, 
with negligible exceptions, that the stockholders of the de- 
fendant corporations were the joint equitable owners of them 
from 1879, or from their subsequent organizations respective- 
ly, until July 1, 1899, but the great majority of these stock- 
holders never held the legal title to their stock except during 
a few months between 1896 and 1900. In 1899 the stock- 
holders of the principal company were the stockholders of 
the subsidiary companies and each stockholder held the same 
share or interest in each of the corporations. By means of 
this joint ownership and the trusts’of 1879 and 1882, the 
natural competition between these corporations had _ been 
prevented for a much longer time in 1899 than had the com- 
petition between the two railway companies their 
stocks were vested in the holding company in 1901 in the 
Northern Securities Company’s case. But this fact cannot 
constitute a material difference and in all other respects the 
facts of the two cases regarding competition are practically 
Hill, Morgan and their associates acquired con- 


when 


‘identical. 
trol of the two railway corporations long before they placed 
their stock in the Securities Company in 1901. Pearsall v. 
Great Northern R. Co., 161 U. S 646. Those companies were 
natural and potential competitors but this group of stock- 
holders held the power to prevent them from actively com- 
peting, and it is as incredible that they were actually doing so 
after they came under the control of that group as it is that 
the defendant corporations were engaged in actual competi- 
tion during the nineties. It was the granting of the power 
to prevent competition to the holding company, not the sub- 
sequent exercise of that power, that in the opinion of the 
Supreme Court brought the combination under the ban of the 
law, Harriman v. Northern Securities Company, 197 U. S. 
244, 297, and a similar but greater power was vested in the 
principal company in this case by the trust of 1899. For 
some time therefore, before the transfer in each of these 
cases, a group of stockholders controlled a majority of the 
stock of potentially competitive corporations which they had 
vested in the holding company, so that the latter had the 
power to operate them together without competition, and the 
rule which governs one must control the other. 

2. The contention that Congress has no power to restrict 
the acquisition, the method of holding the title, the disposi- 
tion and the use of property, was forcibly urged upon the 
attention of the courts in many forms in the case of the 
Northern Securities Company, 193 U. S. 272, 273, but the 
answer to it was, as it must be here, that no question of 
the mere acquisition, or method of holding or of disposition 
of the title to property was there or is here in issue, that 
the question there was, as it is here, whether a certain method 
of holding the stocks which control several corporations may 
be used to prevent competition between them in interstate 
and international trade. And Congress has plenary and in- 
disputable power under the commercial clause of the Con- 
stitution to restrict and regulate the use of every instru- 
mentality employed in interstate or international commerce 
so far as it may be necessary to do so in order to prevent 
the restraint thereof denounced by the anti-trust act of 1890. 
Northern Securities Company v. United States, 193 U. S. 
197, 334, 338, 346, 350; United States v. Northern Securities 
Company, 120 Fed. 721, 729; Addyston Pipe and Steel Com- 
pany v. United States, 175 U. S. 211, 228, 229; United States 
v. Addyston Pipe and Steel Co., 29 C. C. A. 141, 85 Fed. 284; 
Smiley v. Kansas, 196 U. S. 477, 456; New Haven R. R. 
Co. v. Interstate Commerce Commission, 200 U. S. 361, 398; 
Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. v. Mugg, 202 U. S. 242, 245; Armour 
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Packing Co. v. United States, 209 U. S. 56, 82; Shawnee Com- 
press Company v. Anderson, 209 U. S. 423, 433; United States 
v. American Tobacco Company, 164 Fed. 700, 718. 

3. It is true that railway corporations owe duties to the 
public which do not fest upon trading, manufacturing and 
private transportation companies, such as the duty to operate 
continually their railroads and the duty to carry persons and 
property presented for transportation at reasonable rates, but 
the power of Congress to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce and the exertion of that power manifested in the 
anti-trust act embrace all persons and corporations engaged 
in such commerce as is amply illustrated in the various ap- 
plications of the act which have been made in the several 
decisions here cited. The mischief against which that law 
was levelled is not less threatening from a vast combination 
of private corporations owning and using in interstate and 
foreign commerce property worth hundreds of millions of 
dollars than from a combination of two railway companies. 
The act makes no distinction between them, it excepts neither 
class and where Congress has made no exception it is not 
the province of the courts to do so. No countervailing rea- 
son overcomes these considerations and the vesting of the 
majority of the stock of many potentially competitive private 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce in a_ holding 
company which would be violative of the anti-trust act if 
made by the stockholders of railway companies of that char- 
acter must be subject to the condemnation of that statute. 

The purpose of the act. of July 2, 1890, was to prevent 
the stifling and the substantial restriction of competition in 
interstate and international commerce. The test under that 
act of the legality of a combination or conspiracy is its direct 
and necessary effect upon such competition. If its necessary 
effect is but incidentally or indirectly to restrict competition 
while its chief result is to foster the trade and increase the 
business of those who make and operate it it is not violative 
of this law. Hopkins v. United States, 171 U. S. 578, 592; 
Anderson v. United States, 171 U. S. 604, 606; United States 
v. Joint Traffic Association, 171 U. S. 505, 568; Addyston Pipe 
& Steel Co. v. United States, 175 U. S. 211, 245. 

But if its necessary effect is to stifle, or directly and sub- 
stantially to restrict, free competition in commerce among 
the states or with foreign nations, it is a combination or 
conspiracy in restraint of that trade and it falls under the 
ban of the act. United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight As- 
sociation, 166 U. S. 290, 339, 340, 342; Addyston Pipe & 
Steel Company v. United States, 175 U. S. 211, 234; United 
States v. Joint Traffic Association, 171 U. S. 505, 576, 577; 
United States v. Northern Securities Co., 120 Fed., 721, 722. 

And the power to restrict competition in interstate and 
international commerce vested in a person or an association 
of persons by a contract or combination is indicative of its 
character, for it is to the interest of the parties that such 
a power should be exercised and the presumption is that it 
will be. In the case under consideration it has been exer- 
cised, and thereby the principal company has prevented com- 
petition between the corporations it controls since 1899. In 
Harriman v. Northern Securities Company, 197 U. S. at page 
291, Chief Justice Fuller, speaking of the decision in the case 
of the Northern Securities Company, said: “For the pur- 
poses of that suit it was enough that in any capacity the 
Securities Company had the power to vote the railway shares 
and to receive the dividends thereon. The objection was that 
the exercise of its powers, whether those of owner or of 
trustee, would tend to prevent competition, and thus to re- 
strain commerce. Some of our number thought that as the 
Securities Company owned the stock the relief sought could 
not be granted, but the conclusion was that the possession 
of the power, which, if exercised, would prevent competition, 
brought the case within the statute, no matter what the tenure 
of title was.” 
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4. Counsel argue with persuasive force that the transfer 
of the stock of the nineteen corporations to the principal 
company wrought no substantial restriction of competition be- 
cause the owners of that stock had and exercised the same 
power of restraint before that transfer that was vested in 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey thereafter. But 
the power of the principal company after the transfer of 
1899 to fix the prices at which the thirty corporations should 
buy and sell the articles in which they dealt, the terms of 
their purchases and sales, their rates for the transportation 
of oil and its products and all the infinite details of their vast 
operations in which they might compete and thereby to pre- 
vent their competition was greater, more easily and quickly 
exercised and hence more effective than it could have been 
in the hands of 3,000 scattered stockholders. The trust deed 
of 1879, the trust agreement of 1882, the withholding of the 
separate certificates of shares of stock in each corporation 
from the holders of the trust certificates in the dissolution 
of that trust until they took their shares in all of the cor- 
porations, bear convincing testimony to the soundness of this 
proposition. The combination formed by that transfer and 
its power to restrict competition were less liable to be de- 
stroyed, more reliable and permanent than those springing 
from the joint ownership by three thousand stockholders of 
each corporation. There is much more probability that cor- 
porations potentially competitive will separate and compete 
when each of their stockholders has a separate certificate 
of his shares of stock in each corporation which he is free 
to sell than when a majority of the stock of each of the 
corporations is held by a single corporation which has the 
power to vote the stock and to operate them. And although 
the group of stockholders led by Mr. Hill and Mr. Morgan 
had the same power to prevent competition between the two 
tailway companies that the stockholders of these corporations 
had to prevent competition between them, the Supreme Court 
held in the case of the Northern Securities Company that 
their transfer of their stock to the holding company granted 
to that corporation a power so much greater and more effect- 
ive than that held by the stockholders of the railway com- 
panies that the necessary effect of it was a restriction of 
competition so direct and substantial that it made it an illegal 
combination in restraint of interstate commerce. 

Because the power to interstate 
commerce granted to the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 


restrict competition in 
sey by the transfer to it of the stock of the nineteen com- 
panies and of the authority to manage and operate them and 
the other corporations which they controlled was the abso- 
lute power to prevent competition among any of these cor- 
porations, because this power was greater, more easily exer- 
cised, more effective and more durable than that which the 
three thousand stockholders of these corporations previously 
had, 
competitive and were engaged in interstate commerce, and 
the necessary effect of the transfer of the stock of the nine- 
teen companies to the holding company was, under the de- 
cision in the Northern Securities Company, a 
direct and substantial restriction of that- commerce, that trans- 
fer and the operation of the companies under it constituted 
a combination or conspiracy in restraint of interstate and in- 
violation of the anti-trust act of 


because many of these corporations were potentially 


case of the 


ternational commerce in 
July 2, 1890. 

This Court is not authorized to punish past violations of 
this law in this suit, its power is “to prevent and restrain 
violations of this act” and the defendants insist that the 
United States is entitled to no relief because it has failed to 
prove that they are now violating or that when the bill was 
filed they were violating this law. But the power to vote the 
stock, to elect the officers of the subsidiary corporations, to 
control and operate them and thereby to restrict their com- 
petition in interstate and international commerce was illegal- 
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ly granted to the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey in 
1899, and that Company ever since has exercised unlawfully 
and is still so using that authority, the seven individual de- 
fendants are dominating and directing its exercise of this 
power, the subsidiary corporations are knowingly submitting 
to and assisting that exercise and all of them are participating 
in the fruits of it. These are menacing and continuing vio- 
lations of the act which the Congress has imposed the duty 
upon the courts to restrain and prevent. 

The second section of the anti-trust act declares that 
“Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopo- 
lize, or combine, or conspire, with any other person or per- 
sons to monopolize any part of trade or commerce among 
the several states or with foreign nations shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor.” 

The United States alleges in its bill that the object and 
effect of the illegal combination and conspiracy, which has 
been found to exist, were to monopolize and that the defend- 
ants combined and conspired to monopolize a substantial part 
of interstate and international commerce in petroleum and 
its products in violation of this section of the law. It also 
avers that at various times between 1870 and the date of the 
filing of the bill the defendants (1) secured from common 
carriers preferential rates and rebates, (2) made contracts 
with some of their competitors which limited the production, 
output and markets of the latter, (3) 
represented to be independent when they were not so, (4) 
procured from employes of 
trade of competitors and used it to destroy the latter’s busi- 
and (5) 
was 
their 
losses by selling such products at high prices at other times 


operated companies 


railroads information of the 


and to the commerce for themselves 
their products at times and places where 
remunerative and 


ness secure 


sold 


competition 


there 
below prices recouped 
and places. 

The gist of the violation of the second section of the act 
charged in the bill, however, is not the monopolization of 
interstate or international commerce by a single person or 
corporation. It is the combination 
numerous defendants, many of them formerly competitors, to 
restrain trade and to monopolize that commerce and the bur- 
den of its prayer is that the continuance of this combination 
and conspiracy may be enjoined. 

The proof is conclusive that the defendants have secured 


and conspiracy of the 


and now enjoy a very substantial part of the interstate and 
international commerce in petroleum and its products. But 
counsel for the defendants insist that this does not constitute 
an unlawful monopoly, that such a monopoly does not result 
from the magnitude or proportion of the commerce obtained 
by one or more individuals or corporations unless unlawful 
means are used to obtain it and that the power of the Court 
to enjoin under the second section is limited to the prohi- 
bition of the use of continuing or threatened unlawful means 
and their like which have a direct and 
continue the illegal monopoly. 


substantial effect to 


Undoubtedly every person engaged in interstate commerce 
necessarily attempts to draw to himself, to the exclusion of 
others, and thereby to monopolize a part of that trade. Every 
sale and every transportation of an article which is the sub- 
ject of interstate commerce evidences a successful attempt to 
monopolize that trade or commerce which concerns that sale 
or transportation. If the second section of the act prohibits 
every attempt to monopolize any part of interstate commerce 
it forbids all competition therein and defeats the only pur- 
pose of the law, for there can be no competition unless each 
competitor is permitted to attempt to draw to himself and 
thereby to monopolize some part of the commerce. This is 
not, it cannot be, the proper interpretation of this section. 
It must be so construed as to abate the mischief it was 
passed to destroy and to promote the remedy it provided. It 
was enacted, not to stifle, but to foster, competition, and its 
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true construction is that while unlawful means to monopo- 
lize and to continue an unlawful monopoly of interstate and 
international commerce are misdemeanors and enjoinable un- 
der it, monopolies of part of interstate and international com- 
merce by legitimate competition, however successful, are not 
denounced by the law and may not be forbidden by the courts. 
Whitwell v. Continental Tobacco Co., 60 C. C. A. 290, 298, 125 
Fed. 454, 462; Philips v. Iola Portland Cement Company, 61 
C. C. A. 19, 20, 125 Fed. 593, 594. 

But in the case under consideration the combination and 
conspiracy in restraint of trade and its continued execution, 
which have been found to exist, constitute illegal means by 
which the conspiring defendants combined, and still combine 
and conspire, to monopolize a part’ of interstate and inter- 
national commerce and by which they have secured an un- 
lawful monopoly of a substantial part of it, and this con- 
spiracy constitutes as clear and complete a violation of the 
second as of the first section of the act. 

Upon the ground that the defendants have thus violated, 
and are violating, the second section of the act as fully as 
upon the ground that they have violated its first section, the 
decree in favor of the government must be and is based. 

The combination and conspiracy, including in those terms 
the illegal devices by which they were created and are con- 
tinued, were the source, and they are the support, of the un- 
lawful monopoly. Without them it would not have existed 
and cannot continue, and the continued use of these and like 
means, including the distribution of the stock of the various 
defendants ratably among the shareholders of the Standard 
Oil Company, and the conveyance of the physical property 
and business of the defendants to one of their number to 
perpetuate the unlawful monopoly must be, and it is, pro- 
hibited by the decree herein. 

As illegal means whereby the unlawful monopoly was cre- 
ated and is maintained have been proved and found in the 
combination and conspiracy, and as their use to prolong the 
unlawful monopoly must be enjoined, the questions whether 
or not the charges in the bill that other unlawful means were 
or are employed are true, and whether or not the power of 
the Court to prevent the existence or continuance of a mon- 
opoly is limited to the prohibition of the use of illegal means 
and their like have become moot, and it is unnecessary to ex- 
press any opinion upon them. 

It is a grave and delicate task to determine the exact lim- 
its of the relief to which the government is entitled. The 
prohibition of the Court must forbid the performance of the 
continuing and threatened illegal acts which have had, and 
are having, a direct and substantial effect to restrain com- 
merce among the states and with foreign natioris and to con- 
tinue the unlawful monopoly and all like acts which have the 
same effect. But it may not prohibit all possible violations 
of the law and thus put the whole conduct of the defendant’s 
business at the peril of a summons for contempt. Past un- 
lawful competition does not deprive parties of their right to 
conduct lawful competition. New Haven R. R. v. Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 200 U. S. 361, 404. The Court must 
steer as best it may (Swift & Company v. United States, 
196 U. S. 375, 396) between its duty “to prevent and restrain 
violations of” this act of Congress and its duty not to de- 
prive the defendants of their right to engage in lawful com- 
petition for interstate and international commerce. In our 
opinion, this duty will be discharged, the rights of the de- 
fendants to engage in lawful competition for interstate and 
international commerce will not be infringed and the full re- 
lief to which the United States is entitled under the law and 
the evidence will be granted by a decree in its favor to the 
following effect: 

That the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, the seven 
individual defendants and all of the subsidiary defendant 
companies engaged in commerce in petroleum or its products 
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among the state, or with foreign nations controlled by the 
principal company, have entered into and are operating a 
combination or conspiracy in retraint of trade and commerce 
among the several states such as is denounced as illegal by 
section one of the anti-trust act of July 2, 1890; and have 
combined and conspired to monopolize, have secured thereby 
an unlawful monopoly of, and are combining and conspiring 
to continue to monopolize a substantial part of interstate and 
international commerce in violation of section two of that 
act; that the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey be en- 
joined from voting the stock in any of these defendant com- 
panies which it acquired by virtue of that combination and 
from exercising or attempting to exercise any control, direc- 
tion, supervision or influence over the acts of any of these 
companies by virtue of its holding of the stock and power 
secured through that combination; that the other defendant 
companies which are parties to the combination be enjoined 
from declaring or paying any dividends to the Standard Oil 
Company on account of any stock acquired by it through 
that combination, from permitting that company to vote such 
stock or to direct the policy of any of said companies, or to 
exercise any control whatsoever over their corporate acts by 
virtue of the stock or power which it secured by means of 
that combination; -that the seven individual defendants and 
the corporations and partnerships that became parties to 
this combination be enjoined from continuing it or carrying 
it out and from entering into or performing any like com- 
bination the effect of which is, or will be, to restrain or 
monopolize, or to continue their unlawful monopoly of inter- 
state commerce in petroleum and its products in violation of the 
anti-trust act either (1) by placing the control of any of said 
corporations in a trustee, or in a group of trustees, by means 
of the holding of its stock or property by others than its 
equitable owners, by causing the conveyance of the physical 
property and business of two or more potentially competitive 
parties to the combination to any party thereto, or by any 
other such act, or (2) by making any express or implied agree- 
ment or arrangement together, or one with another, like 
that adjudged illegal hereby, relative to the control or man- 
agement of any of said corporations, or the price or terms of 
purchase or of sale, or the rates of transportation of petrol- 
eum or its products in interstate or international commerce, 
or relative to the quantities thereof purchased, sold, trans- 
ported or manufactured by any of said corporations which 
will have a like effect in restraint of commerce among the 
states, in the territories and with foreign nations to that of 
the combination the operation of which is hereby enjoined; 
that the defendants who are parties to the combination be 
enjoined from engaging or continuing in interstate commerce 
in petroleum and its products during the continuance of the 
illegal combination; that the United States recover its costs 
of the defendants who are parties to the combination and 
that the other defendants be dismissed. 

Van DEvANTER, Hook and ApaAms, Circuit Judges, concur. 

Concurring opinion of Circuit Judge Hook. 

The principal conclusions, upon which we are all agreed, 
may be briefly stated as follows: A holding company, own- 
ing the stocks of other concerns whose commercial activities 
if free and independent of a common control would naturally 
bring them into competition with each other, is a form of 
trust or combination prohibited by section 1 of the Sherman 
anti-trust act. The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
is such a holding company. The defendants who are in the 
combination are enjoined from continuing it and from form- 
ing another like it. The holding company is enjoined from 
exercising the rights of a stockholder in the subordinate com- 
panies and they are enjoined from allowing it to do so or to 
benefit therefrom in the way of dividends. A means of dis- 
solving the present form of combination is left open, to-wit: 
the distribution among the stockholders of the holding com- 
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pany of the stocks it owns in the subordinate companies to 
the end that each corporate member of the combination en- 
gaging in interstate or foreign commerce shall in the future 
have and exercise corporate independence with its own par- 
ticular set of stockholders not united with or tied to those 
of its competitors, actual or potential, under a single or com- 
mon control. Until the defendants discontinue the operation 
of the combination they are denied the right to engage in 
commerce among the states or in the territories. The de- 
fendants in the combination are also monopolizing interstate 
and foreign commerce in petroleum and its products contrary 
to section 2 of the act. A wrongful method employed to 
gain the monopoly is found to exist in the unlawful com- 
bination above mentioned and it therefore becomes unneces- 
sary to determine the other charges upon that subject in the 
petition of the Government. It is thought that with the end 
of the combination the monopoly will naturally disappear; but 
lest, instead of resulting that way, the monopoly so wrong- 
fully gained be perpetuated by the aggregation of the physi- 
cal properties and instrumentalities by which it is maintained 
in the hands of a member of the combination and the liqui- 
dation and retirement from business of the other members, 
it is held that such a course would violate the decree. 

The issues in the case before us and the scope of the argu- 
ments of counsel make it not inappropriate that I express 
more fully, but in a general way, my views of the proper 
construction of the anti-trust act, particularly of the second 
section directed against the monopolizing of interstate and 
foreign commerce. The extent and limitations of the first 
section have been pretty well defined in the many adjudged 
cases. The construction of the act should not be so narrow 
or technical as to belittle the work of Congress, but on the 
contrary it should accord with the great importance of the 
subject of the legislation and the broad lines upon which the 
act was framed. The language employed in the act is as 
comprehensive as the power of Congress in the premises, and 
the purpose was not to hamper business fairly conducted, but 
adequately to promote the common interest in freedom of 
competition and to remove improper obstacles from the chan- 
nels of commerce that all may enter and enjoy them. The 
wisdom of the law lies in its spirit as well as in its letter, 
and unless they go together in its construction and application 
justice goes astray. 

The true test to apply to a case under the first section is 
not whether the restraint upon competition imposed by the 
contract or combination in question should be regarded as 
reasonable or as unreasonable, but whether it is direct and 
appreciable. Conceptions of the reasonable and wunreason- 
able are much too diverse to afford a stable, uniform rule 
for construing a law which contains no mention of those 
terms. So much depends upon the point of view that it fre- 
quently happens that what appears to one to be wholly un- 
reasonable is thought entirely reasonable by another. But if 
the restraint is direct and appreciable and not merely inci- 
dental to some contract having a lawful purpose it falls clear- 
ly within the prohibition of the statute and there is no room 
for further construction. There are many contracts which 
in the days when the common law was forming would have 
been adjudged contrary to public welfare as being in restraint 
of the narrow trade of those times, but which in a commer- 
cial age like the present have such a negligible effect in that 
direction as to be no longer evil within the meaning of the 
law. Their effect is so indirect and inappreciable that it is 
properly referable to the class de minimis, and it is not to be 
supposed Congress had them in view when it legislated to 
preserve freedom of competition in the broad field of inter- 
state and foreign commerce. Vital principles, however, have 
not changed; the change is merely in the conditions upon 
which they operate. 


The second section of the act provides: “Every person 
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who shall monopolize or attempt to monopolize, or combine 
any part of the trade or commerce among the several states 
or conspire with any other person or persons, to monopolize 
or with foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor,” etc. Manifestly this section is quite distinct from 
the first and was not intended to cover precisely the same 
ground. To say otherwise would be to impute to Congress 
the doing of the unnecessary and useless. Though the nat- 
ural tendency of a combination in restraint of trade declared 
illegal by section 1 may be and generally is towards monop- 
oly denounced by section 2, and may even accomplish it, yet 
the scope of the latter section is far broader and was de- 
signed to extend also to monopolies secured by other means 
than by contracts, combinations and conspiracies in restraint 
of trade, which, as those terms necessarily imply, require con- 
cert between two or more persons or corporations. One per- 
son or corporation may offend against the second section by 
monopolizing, but the first section contemplates conduct of 
two or more. A cursory reading of the-act shows this. That 
it was the intention of Congress to condemn monopolies not 
based on illegal combinations among several, but secured by 
single persons, natural or artificial, by other means, also ap- 
pears from the history of the legislation. The bill originally 
introduced in the Senate bore slight resemblance to the law 
finally enacted, and there was uncertainty as to the particular 
constitutional authority for the legislation. At one time it 
was thought by some to rest upon the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the United States of controversies between citizens 
of different states; and at another there were provisions re- 
garding competition between the products and manufactures 
of one state with those of another. Finally, after much differ- 
ence of view, the bill with many amendments was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee of which Senator Edmunds was 
chairman, and reframed by it under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. It was then reported in the simple, com- 
prehensive form in which it finally became a law. A motion 
was made to amend the second section by striking out the 
words “monopolize or attempt ‘to monopolize’ so it would 
read: “Every person who shall combine or conspire with any 
other person or persons, to monopolize,” etc.; but it was re- 
jected. 

What is a monopoly in contravention of the statute? I 
would not say that every person who strives to gain as much 
as he can of the commerce in a commodity is thereby at- 
tempting to monopolize that commerce, within the meaning 
of the term as it is employed in legislative acts and under- 
stood in the courts. Magnitude of business does not, alone, 
constitute a monopoly, nor effort at magnitude an attempt to 
monopolize. To offend the act the monopoly must have 
been secured by methods contrary to the public policy as ex- 
pressed in the statutes or in the common law. The wrongful 
element in a monopoly under the act is not necessarily the 
violation of some penal statute, but may consist of other acts 
or conduct which the law condemns and the benefit of which’ 
if sought in a civil court of justice could not be obtained. 
And it may be observed in this connection that there is more 
of the Decalogue in the common law respecting the trading 
of merchants than is sometimes supposed. On the other hand, 
Congress did not intend to impede legitimate commercial 
activity nor put a limit to its fruits. The genius and industry 
of man when kept to ethical standards still have full play, and 
what he achieves is his; and this applies as well to a corpora- 
tion in which the energies of many are concentrated under 
the authority of law in a single organization. A railroad com- 
pany, for instance, which has extended its lines across the 
continent and conquered the waste or wilderness is not a 
monopoly within the statute merely because its capital is 
great and it alone serves the tributary country; and so of an 
industrial corporation, the wisdom and business sagacity of 
whose managers have foreseen and taken advantage of the 
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natural tendencies of trade and caused it to outstrip all com- 
petition. Success and magnitude of business, the rewards of 
fair and honorable endeavor, were not among the evils which 
threatened the public welfare and attracted the attention of 
Congress. But when they have been attained by wrongful 
or unlawful methods, and competition has been crippled or 
destroyed, the elements of monopoly are present. A govern- 
mental grant of special privileges is no longer essential, though 
in England the Crown was for a period the frquent source 
of monopolies which were condemned by the courts and finally 
by Parliament as contrary to public welfare. It was these 
Bacon had in mind in his advice to Villiers: “But especially 
care must be taken, that monopolies, which are the cankers of 
all trading, be not admitted under specious colours of pub- 
lic good.” The modern doctrine is but a recognition of the 
obvious truth that what a government should not grant be- 
cause injurious to public welfare the individual should not 
be allowed to secure and hold by wrongful means. The bane- 
ful effect is the same whether the monopoly comes as a gift 
from a government or is the result of individual wrongdo- 
ing. Nor can arguments of reduced prices of product, econ- 
omy in operation and the like have weight. One English 
sovereign was accustomed to recite in the preambles of royal 
grants of monopolies the special benefits to be derived, but 
it was then and is now almost universally believed that the 
ultimate if not the immediate effect upon the development of 
trade and commerce is detrimental, and that belief so gen- 
erally prevalent and enduring has been embodied in legisla- 
tion the policy of which is not open to question in the courts. 

During the discussion of the amendment above referred to 
apprehension was expressed over the broad language of the 
second section of the proposed act and inquiry was made 
whether the committee having the bill in charge intended it 
should make it an offense if an individual engaged in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, “by his own skill and energy, by 
the propriety of his conduct generally, shall pursue his calling 
in such a way as to monopolize a trade.” Assurances were 
given that the term “monopolize” had no such signification, 
but that it contemplated the employment of means which pre- 
vented others from engaging in fair competition, the en- 
grossing of the trade and the like. Undoubtedly this view 
prevailed at the passage of the law. 





IN THE Circuit Court OF THE UNITED STATES 

FOR THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT 

OF MISSOURI. 

No. 5371. 

Unirep STATES OF AMERICA, 
Petitioner, 
Vs. 
STANDARD OiL CoMPANY OF NEW JERSEY, AND OTHERS, 

Defendants. 

IN EQUITY. 

DECREE. 

The case was argued on behalf of the United States by Mr. 
Frank B. Kellogg and Mr. Charles B. Morrison. The Attor- 
ney-General, Mr. Cordenio A. Severance and Mr. J. Harwood 
Graves were on the brief. It was argued for the defendants 
by Mr. John G. Milburn, Mr. D. T. Watson, Mr. Moritz 
Rosenthal and Mr. John G. Johnson. Mr. Frank L. Craw- 
ford, Mr. Chauncey W. Martyn, Mr. Douglas Campbell, Mr. 
Walter F. Taylor, Mr. M. F. Elliott, Mr. Martin Carey, Mr. 
John M. Freeman, Mr. Ernest C. Irwin and Mr. W. I. Lewis 
were on the briefs. 

After deliberation it is ordered, adjudged and decreed: 

Section 1. That in and prior to the year 1899 there were 
twenty corporations organized respectively under the laws of 
various states engaged in commerce in petroleum and its prod- 
ucts, either among the states, or in the territories, or with 
foreign nations, and these cerporations held a majority of the 
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stock and controlled the business and operations of many 
other corporations engaged in that commerce; that one of 
these corporations was the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, hereafter called the Standard Company, which had a 
capital stock of $10,000,000; that since the year 1890, the de- 
fendants named in section two of this decree have entered 
into and are carrying out a combination or conspiracy in pur- 
suance whereof about the year 1899 they caused the capital 
stock of the Standard Company to be increased to $100,000,000, 
caused a majority of the stock of the nineteen companies, and 
the power to control them, and to manage their trade, and 
the power to control the corporations which they controlled 
and to manage their trade, to be vested in and held by the 
Standard Company in exchange for its stock which was issued 
to the former holders of the stock of the nineteen companies, 
and caused the Standard Company ever since to control all 
these corporations, hereafter called the subsidiary corpora- 
tions, and to manage their trade without competition among 
themselves as the trade and business of a single person; 
that this combination or conspiracy is a combination or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade and commerce in petroleum and 
its products among the several states, in the territories and 
with foreign nations, such as an act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1890, 26 Stat. 209, c. 647 (U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, 
page 3200), entitled, “An Act to Protect Trade and Commerce 
against Unlawful Restraints and Monopolies” declares to be 
illegal. 

Section 2. That the defendants John D. Rockefeller, Wil- 
liam Rockefeller, Henry H. Rogers, Henry M. Flagler, John 
D. Archbold, Oliver H. Payne, and Charles M. Pratt, here- 
after called the seven individual defendants, united with the 
Standard Company and other defendants to form and effect- 
uate this combination, and since its formation have been and 
still are engaged in carrying it into effect and continuing it; 
that the defendants Anglo-American Oil Company (Limited), 
Atlantic Refining Company, Buckeye Pipe Line Company, 
Borne-Scrymser Company, Chesebrough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Consolidated, Cumberland Pipe Line Company, Colonial 
Oil Company, Continental Oil Company, Crescent Pipe Line 
Company, Henry C. Folger, Jr., and Calvin N. Payne, a co- 
partnership doing business under the firm name and style of 
Corsicana Refining Company, Eureka Pipe Line Company, 
Galena Signal Oil Company, Indiana Pipe Line Company, 
Manhattan Oil Company, National Transit Company, New 
York Transit Company, Northern Pipe Line Company, Ohio 
Oil Company, Prairie Oil and Gas Company, Security Oil 
Company, Solar Refining Company, Southern Pipe Line Com- 
pany, South Penn Oil Company, Southwest Pennsylvania Pipe 
Lines Company, Standard Oil Company, of California, Stand- 
ard Oil Company, of Indiana, Standard Oil Company, of Iowa, 
Standard Oil Company, of Kansas, Standard Oil Company, of 
Kentucky, Standard Oil Company, of Nebraska, Standard Oil 


Company, of New York, Standard Oil Company, of Ohio,. 


Swan and Finch Company, Union Tank Line Company, 
Vacuum Oil Company, Washington Oil Company, Waters- 
Pierce Oil Company, have entered into and became parties 
to this combination and are either actively operating or aid- 


‘ing in the operation of it; that by means of this combination 


the defendants named in this section have combined and con- 
spired to monopolize, have monopolized, and are continuing 
to monoplize a substantial part of the commerce among the 
states, in the territories and with foreign nations, in violation 
of section 2 of the anti-trust act. 

Section 3. That the defendants Argand Refining Company, 
American Lubricating Oil Company, Acme Oil Company, Bal- 
timore United Oil Company, Buffalo Natural Gas Fuel Com- 
pany, Bush and Denslow Manufacturing Company, Camden 
Consolidated Oil Company, Commercial Natural Gas Company,. 
Connecting Gas Company, Eastern Ohio Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, Eclipse Lubricating Oil Company, Florence Oil and Re- 
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fining Company, Franklin Pipe Company (Limited), Lawrence 
Natural Gas Company, Mahoning Gas Fuel Company, Moun- 
tain State Gas Company, National Fuel Gas Company, North- 
western Ohio Natural Gas Company, Oil City Fuel Supply 
Company, Oswego Manufacturing Company, Pennsylvania Gas 
Company, Pennsylvania Oil Company, People’s Natural Gas 
Company, Pittsburg National Gas Company, Platt and Wash- 
burn Refining Company, Republic Oil Company, Salamanca 
Gas Company, Standard Oil Company, of Minnesota, Tay- 
lorstown Natural Gas Company, Tide Water Oil Company, 
Tide Water Pipe Company (Limited), United Natural Gas 
Company, United Oil Company, have not been proved to be 
engaged in the operation or carrying out of the combination 
and the bill is dismissed as against each of them. 

Section 4. That in the formation and execution of the 
combination or conspiracy the Standard Company has issued 
its stock to the amount of more than $90,000,000 in exchange 
for the stocks cf other corporations which it holds, and it 
now owns and controls all of the capital stock of many cor- 
porations, a majority of the stock or controlling interests in 
come corporations and stock in other corporations and stock 
in other corporations as follows: 


Total Owned by 
Name of Company. Capital Standard 
Stock. Oil Co, 
Anglo-American Oil Company, Limited....... £1,000,000 £999.740 
Atlantic Refining Company............cscsees $5,000,000 $5,000,000 
Borne-Gcrymser COMPANY ..ccccccccccccccccs 200,000 119,700 
Buckeye Pipe Line Company...............0. 10,000,000 9,999,700 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, Con- 

I at Coase G on cane PERE EE Coa Koke ue 500,000 277,700 
See: Ce CN oo oc icadacéecd choc cecece 250,000 249,300 
Continental Oil Company.......... cinta wud wwe 300,000 300,000 
Crescent Pipe Line Company..............06:. 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Eureka Pipe Line Company.................- 5,000,000 4,999,400 
Galena-Signal Oil Company...........cecceee 10,000,000 7,079,500 
Indiana Pipe Line Company...........ccceees 1,000,000 999,700 
Lawrence Natural Gas Company............. 450,000 450,000 
Hahoning Gas Fue] Company..............-. 150,000 149,900 
Mountain State Gas Company................ 500,000 500,000 
National Transit Company.............ceceees 25,455,200 25,451,650 
New York Transit Company........ keaeevees 5,000,000 5,000,000 
Northern Pipe Line Company................ 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Northwestern Ohio Natural Gas Company... 2,775,250 1,649,450 
Seen CINE. sn dace dcacaesecaseccdeoaes 10,000,000 9,999,850 
People’s Natural Gas Company.............. 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Pittsburg Natural Gas Company............. 310,000 310,000 
Solar Refining Company............. cecoeee 500.000 499,400 
Southern Pipe Line Company......... bealeaas 10,000,000 10,000,000 
Sete FON CEl COMERS... cccccccscccccosess 2,500,000 2,500,000 


Southwest Pennsylvania Pipe Lines......... 3,500,000 3,500,000 
Standard Oil Company (of California)....... 17,000,000 16,999,500 
Standard Oil Company (of Indiana).......... 1,000,000 999,000 
Standard Oil Company (of Iowa)............ 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Standard Oil Company (of Kansas).......... 1,000,000 999,300 
Standard Oil Company (of Kentucky)....... 1,000,000 997,200 
Standard Oil Company (of Nebraska)....... 600,000 599,500 
Standard Oil Company of New York........ 15,000,000 15,000,000 
Standard Oil Company (of Ohio)............ 3,500,000 3,499,400 
Swan and Finch Company.................. 100,000 100,000 
Union Tank Line Company...............0¢: 3,500,000 3,499,400 
Vacuums Ofl COMPARS..ccccccccccccccccccccce 2,500,000 2,500,000 
Washington Oil Company............cceceeee 100,000 71,480 
Waters-Pierce Ol] Compamy......cccccccccces 400,000 274,700 

That the defendant National Transit Company, which is 


owned and controlled by the Standard Oil Company as afore- 
said, owns and controls the amounts of the capital stocks of 


the following-named corporations and limited partnerships 
stated opposite each, respectively, as follows: 
Total Owned by 


Name of Company. Capital National Tran- 


Stock. sit Company. 
Connecting Gas Company............... $825,000 $412,000 
Cumberland Pipe Line Company........ 1,000,000 998,500 
met Chile, Gaw CORPORA so. cccccccvcsses 6,000,000 5,999,500 
Franklin Pipe Company, Limited....... 50,000 19,500 
Prairie Oil and Gas Company........... 10,000,000 9,999,500 


That the Standard Oil Company has also acquired the con- 
trol by the ownership of stock or otherwise of the Security 
Oil Company, a corporation created under the laws of Texas, 
which owns a refinery at Beaumont in that State, and the 
Manhattan Oil Company, a corporation, which owns a pipe 
line situated in the States of Indiana and Ohio; that the 
Standard Company, and the corporations and _ partnerships 
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named in Section 2, are engaged in the various branches of 
the business of producing, purchasing, and transporting pe- 
troleum in the principal oil-producing districts of the United 
States, in New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kanass, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Texas, Colorado and California, in shipping and 
transporting the oil through pipe lines owned or controlled by 
these companies from the various oil-producing districts into 
and through other states, in refining the petroleum and manu- 
facturing it into various products, in shipping the petroleum 
and the products thereof into the states and territories of the 
United States, the District of Columbia and to foreign na- 
tions, in shipping the petroleum and its products in tank cars 
owned or controlled by the subsidiary companies into various 
states and territories of the United States and into the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in selling the petroleum and its prod- 
ucts in various places in the states and territories of the 
United States and into the District of Columbia and in foreign 
countries; that the Standard Company controls the subsidiary 
companies and directs the management thereof so that none 
of the subsidiary companies competes with any other of those 
companies or with the Standard Company, but their trade is 
all managed as that of a single person. 

Section 5. That the stocks of the 
which are named in Section 2 and described in Section 4 of 
this decree held by the Standard Company were acquired and 
are held by it by virtue of the illegal combination; that the 
Standard Company, its officers, agents, servants 
and employes, are enjoined and prohibited from voting any 
of the stock in any of the subsidiary companies named in 
Section 2 of this decree and from exercising or attempting to 


various corporations 


directors, 


exercise any control, direction, supervision, or influence over 
the acts of these subsidiary companies by virtue of its holding 
of their stock. 

And these subsidiary 
agents, servants and employees are, and each of 
enjoined and prohibited from declaring or paying any divi- 
dends to the Standard Company on account of any of the 
stock of these subsidiary companies held by the Standard 
Company, and from permitting the latter company to vote 
any stock in, or to direct the policy of, any of said com- 
panies, or to exercise any control whatsoever over the cor- 
porate acts of any of said companies by virtue of such stock, 
or by virtue of the power over such subsidiary corporation 
acquired by means of the illegal combination. But the de- 
feandants are not prohibited by this decree from distributing 
ratably to the shareholders of the principal company the 
shares to which they are equitably entitled in the stocks of 
the defendant corporations that are parties to the combination. 

Section 6. That the defendants named in Section 2 of 
this decree, their officers, directors, agents, servants and em- 
ployees are enjoined and prohibited from continuing or carry- 
ing into further effect the combination adjudged illegal hereby 
and from entering into or performing any like combination 
or conspiracy the effect of which is, or will be, to restrain 
commerce in petroleum or its products among the states, or 
in the territories, or with foreign nations, or to prolong the 
unlawful monopoly of such commerce obtained and possessed 
by defendants as before stated, in violation of the Act of 
July 2, 1890, either (1) by the use of liquidating cert‘fcates, 
or other written evidences, of a stock interest in two or more 
potentially competitive parties to the illegal combination, by 
causing the conveyance of the physical property and business 
of any of said parties to a potentially competitive party to 
this combination, by causing the conveyance of the property 
and business of two or more of the potentially competitive 
parties to this combination to any party thereto, by placing 
the control of any of said corporations in .a trustee, or group 
of trustees, by causing its stock or property to be held by 
others than its equitable owners, or by any similar device, or 


companies, their officers, directors, 


them is, 
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(2) by making any express or implied agreement or arrange- 
ment together, or one with another, like that adjudged illegal 
hereby relative to the control or management of any of said 
corporations, or the price or terms of purchase, or of sale, 
or the rates of transportation of petroleum or its products 
in interstate or international commerce, or relative to the 
quantities thereof purchased, sold, transported or manufac- 
tured by any of said corporations which will have a like effect 
in restraint of commerce among the states, in the territories 
and with foreign nations to that of the combination the 
operation of which is hereby enjoined. 

Section 7. The defendants named in section two’ of this 
decree are enjoined and prohibited, until the discontinuance 
of the operation of the illegal combination, from engaging 
or continuing in commerce among the states, or territories. 
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Section 8. The United States shall recover its costs herein 
to be taxed by the clerk of the court and shall have execu- 
tion therefor. 

Section 9. This decree shall take effect thirty (30) days 
after its entry in case no appeal is taken from it. If an appeal 
is taken from this decree by the defendants, or by any of 
them, and a bond in the amount of fifty thousand dollars 
($50,000.00) conditioned to operate as a supersedeas approved 
by one of the circuit judges is given within thirty (30) days 
after the entry of this decree, then this decree, unless re- 
versed or modified, shall take effect thirty (30) days after 
the final decision of this case by the Supreme Court upon the 
appeal. 

Wa ter H. SAnporn, WILLIS VAN DEVANTER, WILLIAM C. 
Hook, Ermer B. Apams, United States Circuit Judges. 


The Legal Side 


Parasitic Telephone Business. 

We have an exchange of over 300 subscribers, and the Bell 
Company has one of about 30. It is using our lines to notify 
parties that they are wanted at the Bell telephone, and claims 
that we cannot collect pay for it, although our directors voted 
to charge 5 cents for every message. 

It is worked in this way: ‘‘A”’ has both telephones. The 
Bell operator will call up ‘‘A’’ and ask him to eall “B,” “‘C”’ or 
“D” on the Independent and tell him he is wanted on the Bell 
telephone. We claim we are doing business for the Bell tele- 
phone company and are entitled to pay for it. Kindly let me 
know. ‘There are, no doubt, other companies in the same posi- 
tion, and would like to have your decision. 

You have the power to adopt a rule requiring that no sub- 
scriber shall use or allow his telephone to be used for the pur- 
pose of notifying any other subscriber of your company that 
he or she is wanted on the Bell telephone. Such a regulation 
as that you can enforce against your subscribers, and thus pre- 
vent the Bell company from continuing the present practice 
without your permission. This permission you can refuse to 


give except’ upon a basis of 5 cents per call, and thus ac- 
complish your purpose of obtaining recompense for the use of 
your telephone for the assistance of your competitor’s business. 
It has never been decided whether or not you would be en- 
titled under the circumstances you mention to collect a fee for 
such telephone calls in the absence of a regulation such as we 
suggest. 





Damages Too Remote. 

A negligent failure of a telephone company to connect a 
messenger, dispatched to call a doctor for a person who had 
sustained an accidental gun-shot wound, with the doctor’s tele- 
phone, thereby depriving the person injured of medical atten- 
tion, is too remote to constitute it a proximate cause of the 
death. The Kentucky court of appeals reached this conclusion 
because it did not appear that, but for the negligence, death 
would not have resulted. The court said that it did not neces- 
sarily follow that the doctor would or could have reached the 
young man before he died, nor did it necessarily result that, 
if the doctor had got there, he could have saved the life of the 
youth. Both propositions were alleged in’ the petition, but 
neither was susceptible of proof. “A thing not susceptible of 
being proved cannot be made the basis for a recovery in a law 
suit.” Evans’ admr. vs. Cumberland Tel. & Teg. Co., 121 S. W., 
959. 





Failure to Use Rubber Gloves Is Negligence. 
A lineman of sixteen or eighteen years’ experience was 
at work on a pole to which were attached the wires of 
his employing company, as well as the wires of an elec- 


By A. H. McMillan 


tric light company. While descending from the pole, his 
hat was knocked off and in his endeavor to catch it, he 
grasped a guy wire of the Delaware Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company and received a shock which injured him 
severely. From the evidence it appeared that both com- 
panies had their guy wires attached to a stable at the 
same point, which brought them in contact. The negli- 
gence charged was that the electric company allowed an 
unused piece of wire to remain on top of this pole, which 
by contact with its high tension wire, caused a high ten- 
sion voltage to be communicated to the guy wires. 
The lineman had rubber gloves in the wagon near by. 
He knew he should have used them. Judgment for the 
company on the ground of the plaintiff's negligence was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. Reed 
vs. Norrison Electric Light & Power Company, 72 Atlantic 1045. 





Rural Company Liable for Condition of Pole Kept by 
Member. 

Where a telephone lineman was ordered to locate defects 
interfering with the operation of the line, the state of pres- 
ervation in which the standing poles were then was a matter 
with which he had no concern, and he had a right to assume 
that they were fit for the uses to which they were applied. 
Such is the holding of the Supreme Court of Minnesota in 
a case where the telephone company defended a_ personal 
injury action on the ground that the obligation to keep the 
line in repair was on the subscribers who built the branch 
lines extending to their houses, respectively. The defendant 
was a rural telephone company which had constructed only 
the main or trunk line. Tolls received for use of any part 
of the system belonged to the corporation. Some faulty con- 
dition on the system prevented its proper operation and the 
lineman was employed: to remedy it. In the course of his 
inspection he arrived at a farmhouse on a branch line. At 
the request of the subscriber, a farmer, he climbed a pole to 
inspect and repair a bracket. The pole turned out to be rot- 
ten and broke below the surface of the ground, causing the 
lineman to fall and severely injuring him. The questions of 
whether the pole was furnished by the company or the sub- 
scriber and whether the repair of it was within the scope of 
the lineman’s employment were held to be proper questions 
for the jury. A judgment for the plaintiff of $1,500 was 
therefore sustained. 

Holden vs. Gary Telephone Company, 122 Northwestern 
1018. 
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The Humming Telephone’ 


A Contribution to the Theoretical and Practical Analysis of Its Behavior 


By A. E. Kennelly and Walter L. Upson 


In the series of measurements on the humming telephone 
previously outlined, the force function R = mx (r) was not 
measured. The restoring electromagnetic force on the receiver 
diaphragm, due to the action of the transmitter, will manifestly 
diminish when the tube-length is increased. For a fixed tube- 
length, moreover, it cannot increase indefinitely in simple pro- 
portion to the displacement of the diaphragm, or to its ampli- 
tude of vibration. If we assume provisionally that R increases 
as the square root of the amplitude of receiver-diaphragm vibra- 
gm. and per Vcm.; then for the example already considered, 
tion; so that for a fixed tube-length, R = bmVr; or x (r) = 
bVr; where b is the numerical constant 1.036 * 10° dynes per 
if T = 100; or Y = 1,000, we find: 

The displacement r = 0.01 cm. when 8 = 270°. 

The reinforcement angular velocity is  — 5,184 radians per 
second; n =825~. 

The maximum cyclic values of the vibratory— 


velocity v= 51.84 cm. per sec. 

acceleration c = 268,740 cm. per sec.” 
damping force Of’ = 5,184 dynes. 
restoring force OT = _ 5,184 dynes. 
elastic force OF’ = 13,435 dynes. 


inertia force Of = 13,435 dynes. 


As the phase @ of reinforcement changes from 180° to 360°, the 
line of Y = 1,000 in Fig. 17 shows the change in frequency ; 
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Fig. 17. Reinforced Frequency in Relation to the Phase of the 


Reinforcement. 


while the dotted line indicates the computed amplitude of vibra- 
tion, which reaches a maximum near 280°, 
According to the theory, therefore, if the phase of the dis- 


*Reprinted from 
Vol. XLVII, 1908. 


Proceedings American Philosophical Society, 
Concluded from issue of November 27, 1909. 


placement is 270° behind the displacement of the receiver 
diaphragm, the reinforced frequency coincides with the natural: 
frequency. This condition is substantially borne out in ail the 
observations. For example, in Fig. 2, taking the pitch line 
No. 1, with a natural frequency of m» = 825 ~ and a sound- 
velocity in air of 33,000 cm. per sec., the wave-length 4 = 
33,000 /825 = 40 cm. corresponding to 360° of phase. A lag 
of 270° would be represented by 30 cm., so that we should 
expect the reinforced frequency to be 825 ~ at 30 cm. of tube- 
length, and at every 40 cm. beyond; 7. e., in accordance with 
the series 30 + 40m, as was substantially observed. Moreover, 
by reversing the receiver terminals, the phase of the reinforce- 
ment is necessarily changed 180°; so that with this change of 
connection, 270° of phase lag would be altered to 90° of phase 
lag, or 10 cm. of tube-length. The natural frequency of 825 ~ 
should then occur in conformity with the series 10 + 40m cm., 
as was substantially observed. 

When the phase retardation @ of the restoring force (Fig. 
16) is less than 270°, we should expect, according to the 
theory, that the pitch should rise; because the elastic resilience 
of the diaphragm is virtually increased by the OS component 
of the new force, and when @ > 270°, on the contrary, the 
pitch shall fall. 
We have to bear in 
tube-length, an alteration of pitch involves a change of wave- 
length, and therefore a change of phase in transmission 
through the air-column, besides any electrical change in phase 
due to change in current frequency. In Figs. 3, 4 and 6, the 
sloping dotted lines are drawn to indicate constant acoustic 
phase retardation of 270° for all of the frequencies with the 
range considered. Taking, for instance, Fig. 6, the break at 
P occurred 103° in phase from the dotted line of 270°, and 
the return at S occurred 77° in phase from the dotted line. 
According to the theory, assuming no electric change of phase, 
each of these angles should be something less than 90°. At 
T and W, however, the corresponding angles are 153° and 
119°, with a mean of 136°, which should be something less 
than 90°, a greater divergence from the theory than observa- 
tion errors can explain. While, therefore, the theory accounts 
for all of the experimental results in a general way, it can 
only be regarded as a first approximation. For example, it 
is possible that superposed harmonic currents might have to: 
be considered; or that in estimating the damping forces, the 
inclusion of higher powers of the velocity than the first might 


This was always the case in the observations. 


mind, however, that with any given 


be necessary. 

Setting aside unexplained deviations, 
shortened from a point of 8 = 270°, the phase retardation 
of the electromagnetic reinforcement on the receiver dia- 
phragm is diminished. This causes the pitch to rise, and in- 
cidentally readjusts the phase change to a lower value than if 
the pitch were kept steady. The amplitude of vibration dimin- 
ishes until the diaphragm suddenly selects a lower pitch for 
the same tube-length, to which the amplitude will be greater. 
In other words, the receiver diaphragm automatically seeks to 
maintain the greatest amplitude that the conditions of rein- 
forcement will permit. If a lower tone, with a phase lag % 
more than 270°, will give more amplitude than the higher note 
to which it has been driven, with @ less than 270°, it will 
break pitch downwards. This process will continue down to: 
the first wave-length of tube, or 40 cm. in the case examined. 
For connection J of the receiver, it can break to no lower note 
after passing 270°, and the tone will rise to such a pitch that 
the amplitude becomes insufficient to excite the transmitter, so: 


as the tube-length is 
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that silence should ensue at or near the length 12 cm., as actu- 
ally observed in Fig. 3. The curve J°of frequency between 
12 and 50 cm. accords fairly well with the curve Y = 1,000 in 
Fig. 17. 

With reference to the influence of capacity in the secondary 
circuit, Figs. 18 to 21 show the successive steps by which the 
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Connections with Step-up 
Induction Coil. 


Connections, with Level 
Induction Coil. 


secondary circuit may be treated as a conductive branch of the 
primary circuit. Using the constants given in Table I, ignor- 
ing any capacity existing between the windings of the coils, 
and assuming that the effect of the transmitter in the primary 
circuit is equivalent to an alternating e.m.f.e,working through 
resistance R, of 50 ohms, we find a coupling co-efficient for 
the coil of K = 0.937, and an inductance ratio S = 0.0575 be- 
tween primary and secondary windings. Proceeding in this 
way, the following table has been arrived at, giving the con- 
ductances which when multiplied by the equivalent transmitter 
e.m.f. yield the current strength in the secondary circuit of 
Fig. 21. 











Frequency Cycles per Angular Velocity Capacity in Secondary | Conductance of Secon- 
n. | d. 








Second, | Radians per Second. | Circuit. pf. | ary. 
} > } 
- | 4,000 « — (23° 
7 5,000 | ) | o. 
356 | 6,000 | -) | 0.0093 /12° 
637 | 4,000 0.2 } 0.0054 \140° 
796 5,000 0.2 | 0.0095 \122° 
956 6,000 0.2 O.11 115° 





Although the assumptions employed do not anticipate a high 
degree of accuracy in the conclusions above tabulated, yet we 
may safely infer that when no condenser is used in the secon- 
dary circuit (“f. = o), the secondary current will lead the 
impressed primary e.m.f. by a small angle, and this current 
will have substantially the same strength and phase for all 
frequencies between 600 ~ and 1,000~. When, however, a 
condenser of 0.2 uf. is inserted in the secondary circuit, the 
curent in the receiver will be advanced in phase about 110° 
or nearly a third of a cycle; while the strength of this current 
will be considerably greater at the higher frequencies than at 
the lower frequencies. 

Since the total lag in phase of the restoring electromagnetic 
force behind the displacement of the receiver diaphragm in- 
cludes (1) the electric current lag;; (2) any hysteretic electro- 
magnetic lag in the receiver cores; (3) any mechanical inertia 
lag of the transmitter diaphragm; (4) the acoustic lag in the 
air column of the tube; it follows that the total lag with a 
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Figs 20 and 21. Equivalent Conductive Connections with Level 
Induction Coil and Alternating E. M. F. 


condenser of 0.2 #f. shoud be about 110° less than with short- 
circuited condenser; while the higher frequency notes should 
be favored, and the lower frequency notes disfavored. Fig. 
9 shows that both these effects took place, the acoustic lag had 
to be increased by about 12 cm., or about 110°, in order to 
produce mean frequency, and compensate for the current lead. 
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Also the range of frequency is moved bodily towards higher 
notes, 

All of the experimental series of observations appear to be 
accounted for and explained by the above theory to a first 
approximation; although in matters of quantitative detail there 
remains much room for further development. 





Telephone Hearings in New York City. 

Last week the most interesting occurrence in the investi- 
gation of telephone matters now being conducted by a 
committee of the New York Legislature of which Senator 
George A. Davis is chairman, was the examination of 
Theodore N. Vail, president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. 

Mr. Vail traced the history of the corporation and of 
his connection with the telephone business. He stated that 
in 1880 the Bell company had outgrown its original capital 
of $850,000 and was taken over by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, which paid for its grants, rights 
and patents $5,100,000. When the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company took over, in 1899, the American Bell 
Telephone Company the capitalization was increased to 
$26,000,000. The A. T. & T. Co. gave the American Bell 
company 30 per cent of its stock for its rights. 

Mr. Vail stated that he is confident that within a few 
years it will be possible to speak from New York to San 
Francisco. He referred to the engineering work being 
carried on by the company, and stated that it has arrange- 
ments with its employes whereby when an invention is 
patented its ownership and control passes from the em- 
ploye to the company. 

Discussing the recent combination of the telephone com- 
pany with the Western Union, President Vail stated that 
the A. T. & T. Co. purchased approximately 300,000 shares 
of the telegraph stock. 

President Vail stated, with a smile, that he believes the 
telephone business is a “natural monopoly.” Referring to 
the company’s plans for the coming year he stated that 
$67,000,000 would be needed for reconstruction and build- 
ing of new lines. In response to queries as to rates he 
stated that in his opinion they were shown to be reason- 
able by the fact that the company paid.only a reasonable 
dividend, 8 per cent in his judgment being a not un- 
reasonable return. 

When Mr. Vail was asked whether he would favor hav- 
ing the telephone business controlled by the government 
he stated “that depends upon the nature of the regulation,” 
and that, although he saw no objection to proper legisla- 
tion, the company would like to have something to say 
about what that legislation should be. 

Discussing the advantages to the public from a combina- 
tion of telephone and telegraph service, Mr. Vail’ stated 
that when a telephone system operates a telegraph system 
it is a simple matter to arrange matters so that messages 
can be started by telephone and relayed by telegraph to 
near the point of destination, whence they can be contin- 
ued on by telephone. He said that the trouble in tele- 
graphing without the adjunct of the telephone is the delay 
in getting messages to the telegraph office and from the 
telegraph office to destination. “A combination would 
make it possible to have almost instantaneous transmission 
of messages,” said Mr. Vail. 

When questioned as to what he thought of the policy 
of piling up a big surplus and then capitalizing it instead 
of letting the stockholders have it in dividends, he said, 
“The day of capitalizing surplus is passed.” When a com- 
mitteeman stated “then public utility corporations should 
not do it any more?” he replied, “Public utility corpora- 
tions cannot do it any more.” 











Practical Letters from the Workers 


Changing Line Pilot Circuits. 

In large common battery exchanges many special fea- 
tures of telephone engineering present themselves at un- 
expected moments, especially when the apparatus is new. 
A great many features of switchboard construction appear 
perfectly regular while they remain in the static state on the 
blue print, but when the lines take their practical form in 
copper wire and iron cores, and become energized by that 
fluid “electricity,” we oftentimes encounter sur- 
prising actions. An example of this is the following, which 
happened to a wire chief who was well up in the theory of 


mystic 


electricity, and had to all appearances devised a new circuit 
which would allow of a telegraph and telephone message 
being sent over the same circuit in much the same way as a 
quadruplex set works in telegraphy. The arrangement in- 
volved eight relays, one depending on the other through an 
intricate maze of contacts. The apparatus was set up and 
the current turned on, when there came a noise much like 
that made by first Slowly but 
surely two of the relays worked alternately up and down, 


Howe’s sewing machine. 


much to the anxious inventor’s dismay and the merriment 


of the lookers on. We dubbed it “the sewing machine 
circuit.” 
Even in standard practice we find minor faults in the 


design and construction of the best and most carefully made 
switchboards until they have been worked out in service. 
And it that determine 


the efficiency of service rendered by a switchboard. Any 


is sometimes these minor details 
feature, circuit, or clumsy piece of apparatus which takes 
the operator’s time and particular attention to operate pro- 
duces a slow and unsatisfactory service and should be 
carefully avoided in selecting a switchboard, whether single 
or party line service is to be accommodated. 

\ type of switchboard circuit which the writer considers 
faulty is given in Fig. 1, where current from positive battery 
flows through the line pilot lamp and thence to the night 
alarm relay winding, and thence back to negative battery, 
thus operating the night alarm bell and giving the position 
signal to the operator. A casual glance at such a circuit 


what relation the line pilot lamp had 
to slow But on giving the subject more thought 
it will begin to dawn on one that the pilot lamp might burn 


out, and, in so doing, leave the circuit open from the lamp 


would not reveal 


sery ice. 


on. In such an event the night alarm would be inoperative 
on a whole position of 120 to 140 lines. In large exchanges 
a surprising amount of traffic goes on at night, in fact to 
one who is not accustomed to the care of a large switch- 
no conception of the amount of business 


board at night 
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Fig. 1. Line Pilot Circuit as First Installed. 


except by and counts 


And as the life of a lamp is 


done can be formed reports peg 
delivered in the 
governed mainly by the length of time it is burning the 
busier positions are minus a pilot lamp more frequently 
than the quieter positions. last a greater 
length of time than others, but the length of service which 


will be given by a new lamp cannot be judged in advance. 


morning. 


Some lamps 





Therefore, in order to provide against this defect in the 
circuit, it was necessary to change the wiring on all the 
positions so that the circuit worked as laid out in Fig. 2. 
Here the current came from positive battery through the 
line lamps to the lamp common bus bar, thence to the 
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Pilot Line Circuit, Which Is Not Affected by Pilot 
Lamp Burning Out. 


Fig. 2. 


winding of the line pilot relay, and on to the night alarm 
common, and through the night alarm relay winding to 
negative battery. 

This eliminated the source of trouble from the circuit and 
improved the service, because in this arrangement of cir- 
cuits a call on a remote portion of the switchboard would 
demand attention whether the line pilot lamp lighted or 
not and hence the improvement warranted an alteration in 
the wiring of the circuit around the whole switchboard. 
The circuit as given in Fig. 2 is in operation today and is 
giving very satisfactory service. In figuring this circuit 
the resistance of the night alarm relay must be taken into 
account, as it affects the brilliancy of the line lamps if 
too high. It should be of low resistance. 

Minneapolis, Minn. A. M. 


Severson. 





A Traveling Switchboard. 


A rather amusing incident occurred at Spearville, Kan., 
during the recent blizzard which swept over western Kansas 
and laid low the major portion of the telephone and tele- 
graph lines in that district. 

At Spearville the local exchange is in the wing of a pri- 
vate residence and the cable leading from the switchboard to 
the lines outside runs through the transom of the back door. 
While the wild sleet storm was raging the operator was at 
the switchboard handling calls, when suddenly the board 
started toward the door and through it into the outer world. 
The girl let out various terrible screams and escaped through 
an open door opposite. When things became quiet the oper 
ator’s nerves steadied down and she went back to investigate 
the phenomenal activity of her switchboard. 

The cause was at once apparent when she glanced through 
the window at the pole which held up the cable box and wires 
running into the exchange. The sleet had 
the wires and the strain produced by the sleet and strong wind 
had bent the pole to the earth, pulling the cable rack and the 
switchboard through the door by means of the attached wires. 


Great Bend, Kan. H. E. Lindas. 


accumulated on 





Loose Joint Causes Noisy Line. 
During windy weather we were troubled with a humming 
This 
ticular line is about six miles long, with four subscribers 
The telephones are equipped with 1,000 ohm bells 
condensers. On volt- 


noise on one of our common battery lines. par- 


on it. 
wired to ground through 2 m. f. 
meter test the line showed cleared, but at times it would 
The 


be so noisy it was almost impossible to use it at all. 
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regular troubleman was sent on it, but found nothing; 
everything seemed to be in good condition, but the noise 
still came on intermittently. I sent him over these lines 
the second time, and instructed him to clear all limbs, if 
any, that were touching either wire. He did so with no 
success, but the trouble still remained. I took the mat- 
ter up myself and patrolled the line, as my lineman re- 
ported the circuit absolutely free from limbs and well in- 
After inspecting three of the four instruments, I 
what looked like went 


sulated. 


noticed a dead-end connection. I 


Problems of the 
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up this pole to examine it and found some one had opened 
the line, for testing I suppose, and made a dead-end, and 
instead of putting in test connectors, he simply connected 
a wire loosely around the two dead-ends. The least move- 
ment of the line would cause this joint to move back and 
forth. We spliced in a good joint and put in test con- 
nectors at the regular test pole, and we have not had any 
trouble on that line since. 
J. F. Breithaupt, Manager, 


Decker, Ind. White River Valley Tel. Co. 


Telephone Men 





telephony. 





Subscribers may submit for answer in this department any questions on practical telephone topics, such as 
construction, circuits, electrical theory, troubles, operating, traffic, costs, records, business methods, etc. 
The amswer to each question will be furnished by a man recognized as expert in that particular branch of 


In case the answer cannot be published it will be forwarded by mail. No charge is made for this service, and 
subscribers are encouraged to consult us freely and frequently. 
In every case a thoroughly complete description of local conditions is required to insure a satisfactory answer. 








Ringing Current Used in Bells of Different Resistance. 

1. Would the of current be used when ringing 
a bell of 2,500 ohms wired in series with a 2 M. F. condenser 
as would be used in ringing a bell of 1,000 ohms wired in series 
with a 2 M. F. condenser? 


same amount 


2. Does Ohm’s law hold true when the current “passes 
through’? a condenser? 

3. Can a condenser receive a partial charge or if charged at 
all must it be to its full capacity? 

1. No: the current taken would be different, because a 
2500 ohm bell has both higher resistance and greater in 
ductance than a 1000 ohm bell. The greater resistance will 


tend to reduce the current. As to whether the greater in- 
ductance will reduce or increase the current depends on the 


frequency of ringing current and the inductance of the 1000 





ohm bell. The net resistance is: 
1 
A1—27rfL —an 
2r7c 
in which + = 3.1416, f frequency in cycles per second, 


L = inductance of bell in henrys and c=capacity of con- 
farads. 
(One farad equals one million M. F.) 
If the value of 27f LZ for the 1000 ohm bell is less than the 
1 e - 
——— the increased value of 27f for the 2500 
2afe 


ohm bell may reduce the net reactance and thus tend to in- 


denser in 


value of 


crease the current. This might offset the increased resist- 
ance of the 2500 ohm bell so as to leave the current approx- 
imately the same. So much depends on the design of the 
bells that an exact answer can not be given. 

2. Ohm’s law does not apply to a condenser except for 
leakage current. To the alternating current which we speak 
of as passing through a condenser, the following law applies: 

f= 2 (287 C) 

in which J is the current in amperes, E the voltage applied 
at the condenser terminals, ™ = 3.1416, f = frequency and € 
the capacity of farads. 

3. “Full” applied to a condenser does not mean the same 
as when applied to a bottle. If you put water in a bottle the 
No more can be put in no mat- 
ter how hard you press it. If you force air in under a pres- 
sure of 15 lbs. per square inch absolute, you will get a 
If you double the pressure (30 Ibs.) 
In each 


time .comes when it is full. 


definite amount of air. 
you will get twice as much air in the bottle. 
the bottle is as full of air as it can be under that pressure. 

It is just so with a condenser. If to a certain condenser 


case 


you apply 10 volts, you will get a certain amount or quantity 
of electricity in it—no more. 
10 volts 
get twice the quantity in the condenser. 


It is as full as it can be under 
pressure. But if you double the pressure you will 
Again it is “full.’”’ 
The relation between the voltage at the terminals of a con- 
denser and the quantity of electricity in it is fixed. 

E 

——aconstant. 

Q 





Inductance of Cable Pair. 


With reference to an article in your “Query” columns for 
August 21, on inductance and the loading of cables, the writer 
would be pleased to know whether a metallic circuit made up of 
two parallel cable pairs would possess appreciable inductance? 

A conductor made of two twisted pairs placed in parallel might 
almost be regarded as a drawn out double wound solenoid. 


The 


tically 


inductance of a cable pair is very small and is prac- 
negligible. This is on account of the wires being 
so close together. The calculation of an average case will 
show how small it is. 
The formula for the inductance of two parallel wires form- 

ing a circuit one centimeter long is 

L d 

—=—(.5+2 loge—) 10 

d r 
in which d is the distance between the wires, measured from 
center to center, and 7 is the radius of the wire (half the 
diameter. Both d and r 
literal let us assume a No. 19 B. & S. gage cable with the wire 


le inch apart. 


vary in different cables, but to be 








d = ¥-in. = .3175 cm. 

ry = .017945 inch = .04558 cm. 
yr = 04558 

= = 6.96 

d= .3175 


= 1.94036. 
Inserting it in the equation we get 
L = .000,000,004,380,7 henry 
One mile = 160934 cm., hence a one mile circuit will have 


loge 6.96 = Naperian log. 6.96 


an inductance 
L = 160934 * .000,000,004,380,7 = .000703 henry. 

The fact that the wires are spirally wound around each 
other will not affect the above value, as the spiral is so 
gradual. Two such pairs in parallel will have approximately 
twice the inductance of one, or about .01406 henry which 
is still too small to count. 








TELEPHONE KEY. 
W. Christensen, Belmont, Mass., patent 940,673, Nov. 23, 1909, 
assigned to A. T. & T. Co., New York, N. Y. 
This system is designed for use in exchanges of a type in 
which the operator has an answering plug and key mechanism 
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to select the called for line. The answering plug has an indi- 
vidual listening key to connect the talking set with the cord 
and the plan here proposed is to provide means whereby the 
operator does not need to actuate the listening key after the 
connection is set up, to restore it to normal. The operator sets 
the listening key in the ordinary manner after answering a 
call and then actuates buttons K’* to select the desired line, 
after which she depresses bar 23, which restores any listening 
key not in its normal position. 


BANK OF LOCKING SWITCH KEYS. 

E. R. Corwin and C. A. Bals, Chicago, IIl., patent 941,763, Nov. 
30, 1909, assigned to Corwin Tel. Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
This device consists of a bank of keys for intercommuni- 

cating or similar service in which the keys are interlocking 

and releasing. It comprises a suitable frame provided with 

a plurality of push button switches, all of which is adapted 

for attachment to a base. A distributing strip having terminals 

thereon is carried by the frame whereby conductors leading 
from the switches may be connected with external conductors. 

A removable casing encloses all and has an opening to per- 

mit ingress of the conductors. The keys are so arranged 

that at least one of the plungers when depressed releases all 

other keys that may be depressed before it engages its switch 

springs; and at last one of the plungers when depressed en- 

gages its switch springs before releasing all other plungers 

or keys that may be in a depressed condition. 
TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 

H. G. Webster, Chicago, Ill., patent 941,666, Nov. 30, 1909, 

assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 








This invention relates to the divided central type of tele- 
In this class of systems the lines are each 
of the 


phone systems. 


provided with signals upon the different divisions 
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switchboard, and the subscriber is furnished with means for 
selectively operating these signals. 

The illustration shows the connections of substation and 
cord circuit. The two divisions of the boards are designated 
as A and B, respectively, each having a calling lamp, S and 5S”, 
respectively. If the subscriber merely takes his receiver off 
the hook a low resistance bridge is established and both arma- 
tures of relay R’ pull up, thus lighting lamp S, but if the sub- 
scriber depresses key b when calling, only the armature 17 
will respond, as a high resistance bridge is established through 
relay 9 and lamp S” is lighted. By using both tip and sleeve 
coriductors individually the system can be where a 
switchboard is divided into six sections. 


used 


DESK TELEPHONE. 

E. R. Corwin and C. A. Bals, Chicago, Jll., patent 941,762, Nov. 
30, 1909, assigned to Corwin Tel. Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
This desk telephone consists of a standard 1, secured to a 
base 2. A supplemental base 7 secured to a supplemental 
standard 8 fits within the standard and base and ears 10 
provided on the standard 8 engage the upper edge of the 
standard 1 and a spring 9 insures this engagement, thus to 
hold all the parts together. Terminal clips 11 connect the 
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transmitter with springs 13. 





juan, ||| 





A plunger 23, under the con- 
trol of the switchboard 4, operates the switching springs 16, 


17, 18 and 19. A cover 25 suitably closes the base portion. 





TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 
C. L. Zahn, Los Angeles, Cal., patent 941,839, Nov. 30, 1909, 
assigned one-fourth to E. E. Clement, Washington, D. C. 

This invention is designed to permit the use of a common 
talking battery at the exchange for automatic telephone sys- 
tems. Jt comprises the usual means for completing a connec- 
tion through the selector and connector switches, and in the 
connector, substituting a bridged battery for the grounded 
battery of the calling line. The called line is provided with 
a permanetly bridged battery on the wipers of the connector 
through the side switch. It includes relays in the bridge 
wires which cut off the working relays of the calling end 
of the connector circuit, with their interposed selector actu- 
ating grounded battery. It also cuts in a peculiar differen 
tially wound relay by means of which control of the switch 
release devices is retained while the talking battery is enabled 
to be bridged across the calling circuit with one of its wind- 
ings on each side. These windings, being end on, serve as 
impedance coils, but for battery current neutralize each other 
as to magnetic effect upon their core. By this arrangement 
the calling subscriber is enabled to clear out a connection 
whether the called subscriber has hung up or not. 














Distributing Music Over Telephone Lines 


Wilmington, Delaware, is enjoying a novel service through 


the telephone exchange. Phonograph music is supplied over 
the to those 
\ttached to the 


a special receiver, adapted to throw out a large volume of 


wires subscribers who sign up for the service. 


wall near the telephone is a box containing 


sound into the room. A megaphone may be attached when- 
ever service is to be given. The box is attached to the line 
wires by a bridged tap from the line circuit. At the central 
office, the lines of musical subscribers are tapped to a manual 


board attended by an operator. A number of phonographs are 


available, and a representative assortment of records kept on 
hand. 
When plugged up to a phonograph the subscriber’s line is 


1utomatically made busy on the automatic switches with which 


the Wilmington exchange is equipped. Several lines can be 
connected to the same machine at the same time, if mors 
than one happens to call for the same selection. 


Each musical subscriber is supplied with a special directory 
giving names and numbers of records, and the call number 
the When it 
a party of friends, the user calls the music department and 
He releases 
At the same time 


of music department. is desired to entertain 


requests that a certain number be played. and 
proceeds to fix the megaphone in position. 
the music operator plugs up a free phonograph to his line, 
slips on the record and starts the machine. At the conclusion 
of the piece the connection is pulled down, unless more per- 
formances have been requested. 
It 
for each ordinary piece, and seven cents for 


The rate of charge for this service is very reasonable. 


s three cents 


1 


grand opera. The subscriber must guarantee $18 per year. t 


quarters 
Webb is president of the company, and Mr. J. 
general manager, had a very fine working exhibit in the Audi- 
torium Annex. 


patient study to develop, appears to have at last been brought 


the actual of music used makes that 


revenue greater than the regular telephone rent. 


In most cases amount 


The working of the system attracted much attention at the 
International convention in Chicago last week, where it was 


exhibited by the Tel-musici Company, which has its head- 

















Front View of the Wilmington ‘‘Music Room.’ 


Bldg., Md. Mr. 


J. 


R. 


Comer the 


in the Hoen Baltimore, Geo. 


This proposition, which has taken some years of time and 


o the point where it can now be employed for practical pur 
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poses by telephone companies generally. The more important 
features of this proposition are briefly stated as follows: 

At the central telephone office is kept a supply of phono- 
graphic records, embracing a complete line of all the latest 
productions. 

By turning a switch, operators can throw any subscriber who 

















Tel-Musici Installation in a Subscriber’s Home. 
may call for music over onto the music board which is di- 
vided in two sections—one for a general program, the other 


A sub- 
onto the 


for special selections, the latter coming a little higher. 


scriber, who merely calls for “music,” is thrown 


general board, where the regular program for the week or 
month is furnished. 

In addition to this, pay stations are installed in restaurants, 
cafes, hotels and other public places, where selections can be 


obtained by depositing a coin in the box. 
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been 
Webb 


and Comer, there are now eighty residence subscribers taking 


At Wilmington, Del., where this proposition has 


carefully developed, under the supervision of Messrs. 
this musical service regularly, while something like forty pay- 


stations are installed. During the past year, there has been 


a gain in the patronage of the musical service, without the 
loss of a single subscriber. 
The returns from residence stations run from fifteen to 


twenty cents per day, while pay stations have averaged as high 
as $10 in a week. 


introducers that the service will pay local telephone companies 


On the whole, it has been estimated by its 


from thirty to thirty-five per cent on their investment 
In addition to the direct returns it is believed the musical fea 
ture tends strongly to popularize the service of those companies, 


which furnish it to their subscribers. For instance, in the vari 


ous localities of the United States where there are competitive 


telephone companies, it is claimed that the company which 


yrovides its yatrons with the Tel-musici feature will not only 
be the one which will have a good yaving by yroduct, not en 
strong in 


joyed by the other company, but will have a very 


ducement to offer for securing new subscribers, as well as 
holding old ones. 

It must not be imagined from the superficial description of 
this proposition herewith, that this service is merely a repro- 
duction of phonographic records. The apparatus perfected by 
the Tel-musici Company not only greatly 
larges the volume of sound of all phonographic records but 


features 


intensifies and en 


eliminates the metallic, rasping and grating which 
have heretofore constituted an objectionable feature of phono 
graphic concerts. As a matter of fact, the music, as repro 
duced over telephone lines by means of the Tel-musici appara 
tus, possesses a sweetness and an almost-human quality not 
hitherto to be found in any kind of mechanical music. 


Much of the success of the system is due to the unique and 

















Right-Hand Side of Wilmington Music Room. 
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remarkable loud speaking transmitter developed by Mr, Comer. 

Another feature of the Tel-musici service, which will be ap- 
preciated as a strong point in its favor, is the fact that the 
cost of the original installation is very low and that the 
special receiver and horn attached to it can be mounted in any 
room however remote from the telephone itself, thus enabling 
the subscriber to place it where it will be least conspicuous and 
in the way. It will also be appreciated that another point 
which appeals strongly to prospective subscribers is the fact 
that no initial expense is necessary on his part and that all 
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he has to do in order to have the most entertaining of music, 
while at the same time without venturing out into cold or 
inclement weather, is to merely step to his telephone and 
notify the central office. 

It is reported that the Tel-musici Company is preparing for 
a thorough campaign to introduce its system among the tele- 
phone companies of the United States and that it will very 
soon establish a Chicago agency to co-operate with its Eastern 
offices in the placing of its musical and other apparatus prop- 
erly before the public. 


‘Telephone News 


South Dakota Convention, Sioux Falls, January 12, 13, 1910; Northwestern Cedarmens’ Association, 
Chicago, January 11, 12, 1910; Nebraska, Omaha, Jan. 18, 19, 20, 1910. 


Goff Testifies That Stock in Independent Properties Was 
Bought by R. L. Day & Co. in Bell Building. 

Although in public James S. Brailey, Jr., has been keep- 
ing up his buncombe about dealing with a “mysterious 
syndicate,” the testimony of F. H. Goff in an examination 
before the court at Cleveland, on Friday, December 10, 
clears up what little mystery still remained in the transac- 
tion. 

Mr. Goff testified that the deal was made with representa- 
tives of R. L. Day & Co. and took place in the Bell tele- 
phone building in New York City, and that a Bell attorney 
was present. 

At the conclusion of the examination Attorneys Jeffries, 
of Missouri, and McGraw, of Cleveland, who are handling 
the case for the Independents, expressed themselves as 
satisfied that they will make good, in a legal way, the 
charges that the Bell company is the real purchaser. As 
far as the Independent companies and the public are con- 
cerned, the situation is now absolutely settled. The Inde- 
pendents, as soon as the deal was announced, took the 
position, justified by their estimate of Brailey’s character, 
that the deal was a sell-out to the Bell, and have been 
taking steps to avoid such detrimental effects as it might 
have had. There is now a 
will intervene and 
restore the property to the Independent ranks. 

Mr. Goff went to New York carrying options on the 
U. S. and Cuyahoga stock owned by the Evereit-Moore 
syndicate, and first saw E. J. Hall, vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company. During part 
of the interview President Vail was present. At a second 
interview with Mr. Hall, a Bell attorney, Mr. S. H. Tolles, 
was present. Mr. Hall stated that the Bell company would 
not buy the securities, but that some of its friends might 
consider them. Mr. Goff then described, in spite of the 
objections of Attorney Clarence Brown, representing the 


strong probability that the 


courts prevent its consummation and 


Everett-Moore and Brailey interests, and Mr. Tolles, of the 
Bell counsel, who were present at the inquiry in Cleveland, 
the deal which was made with W. H. Remick, a leading 
member of the firm of R. L. Day & Co. Bell attorneys. 
revised the agreement of sale drawn up by Mr. Goff for 
the disposal of the securities of the companies to R. L. 
Day & Co. 

Goff stated that James S. Brailey, Jr., was in the Bell 
office when the deal was being closed. 


Norton Sticks to’ His Views—and Job. 

C. S. Norton, employed by the companies turned over 
by Brailey to “friends of the Bell telephone company,” is 
a faithful employe. Since the convention he continues to 
say that the salvation of the telephone business in In- 
diana, as well as elsewhere, will be found in unification 
where there are competing plants. Holding these views 
Mr. Norton is working for just the people he should aid; 
and, under his present employers, he seems to express just 
the views which are necessary for him to hold his job. 





Morgan the Ultimate Friend. 

Clarence Brown, of Toledo, attorney for Jas. S. Brailey, 
Jr., announced on Dec. 15 that he was authorized to state 
that J. P. Morgan & Co. of New York, purchased the 
control of companies which have figured in the recent 
3railey deals in Ohio and Indiana. This is the firm which 
took care of the big issue of Bell telephone bonds. 








Receiver Asked for U. S. & Cuyahoga Telephone Com- 
panies. 

The latest step in the movement of Independent tele- 
phone men to prevent the Bell telephone company from 
gaining absolute control of the U. S. and Cuyahoga tele- 
phone companies, of Ohio, is a suit to have a receiver ap- 
pointed for these companies, filed in the Common Pleas 
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court of Cleveland on December 13. The financial affairs 
of the two companies are not involved. 

On the same date the interests in control of the com- 
panies announced a general increase throughout the state 
for rates on business over the U. S. lines, and abolished all 
special rates. 





Illinois Manufacturers’ Association Wants Government to 
Act on Telegraph Merger. 

Secretary John M. Glenn and Wm. Duff Haynie, general 
counsel of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association are en- 
deavoring to enlist the forces of the United States govern- 
ment in an investigation of the telegraph companies now 
linked up with the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. Although the Association is distinctly opposed to 
government ownership, it is disposed to advocate some 
form of government control of the telegraph and telephone 
lines with a view to limiting the tendency to advance rates 
to a monopolistic plane. 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ already 
made effective progress in this work, having caused the 
telegraph companies to be cited before the Canadian Rail- 
road Commission on December 21, to show cause why 
they should make a proposed increase in rates. 


Association has 


—* 


\ State of Ohio May Intervene in Bell Deal. 

One of the principal developments in the telephone sit- 
'yation in Ohio last week was the conference between At- 
torney General Denman and Attorney John H. Price of 
Cleveland with reference to bringing anti-trust proceed- 
ings against the transfer of the stock of a number of the 
Independents to the syndicate which is now thought to 
represent the Bell interests. 

Attorney General Denman called Attorney Price into his 
private office late Saturday evening and a long conference 
was held. Attorney Price was a specially appointed coun- 
sel for the state law department to investigate the recent 
telephone deals and take appropriate action to prevent a 
3ell interests. 





merging of the Independents and the 

Attorney Price brought with him to Columbus a tran- 
script of the proceedings in the taking of testimony before 
Chestnutt and this testimony gone 
After the conference both Attorney General Den- 
refused to make a statement as 


Notary was over at 
length. 
man and Attorney 
to what they intended to do. 


anticipate that an action of some character will be started 


Price 
Independent telephone men 


soon by Attorney General Denman. Attorney Price re- 
turned to Cleveland last Sunday to further investigate the 
matter. 

Attorney General Denman said later: “By the reports 


it seems that the Bell is the purchaser of the stock of the 
United States Telephone Company, and in that case a suit 
will be filed to enjoin the transfer of the stock of the sev- 
eral Independent companies to that company.” 





Cleveland City Attorney Says Cuyahoga Franchise Cannot 
be Revoked. 

\ movement started 

Council at Cleveland to revoke the franchise of the Cuya- 


was a short time ago by the City 


hoga Telephone Company on the ground that it had con 
solidated with another concern. The city solicitor has 
reported that power does not lie in the council to annul 


the company’s franchise 


-o- 


National Association Getting Ready for Big Year’s Work. 
With the assurance offered by 
provides a firm foundation in the shape of a permanent, busi- 





the new constitution, which 


ness-like organization, and the backing of perhaps more ex- 
tensive and powerful interests than have hitherto been active, 


the National Association is already planning to 
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coming year a period of tremendous advance in the Independ- 
ent industry. There is an immense amount of work to do, and 
the result of this work will be of undoubted benefit to every 
member. In pursuance of its plan for financing its work, the 
association last week sent out letters worded as follows: 

The annual convention of the Independent telephone 
companies has just closed—successful in every way. Inde- 
pendent telephony is stronger, and has a brighter outlook 
than ever before. The name of the organization was 
changed to NATIONAL INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE 
ASSOCIATION. 

To care for the interests of this association the constitu- 
tion, or by-laws, were amended, and the management placed 
with seventeen directors—the following gentlemen being 
selected: E. H. Moulton, Minnesota; Theodore Gary, Kan- 
sas; S. W. Harper, West Virginia; Walter J. Uhl, Indiana; 
Manford Savage, Illinois; E. F. Day, Iowa; Wm. A. Jack- 
son, Michigan; Walter E. Doolittle, Indiana; A. E. Boqua, 
Arkansas; Frank H. Woods, Nebraska; E. B. Fisher, Michi- 
gan; O. C. Snider, Missouri; Charles West, Pennsylvania; 
S. A. Ward, Ohio; H. D. Critchfield, Illinois; Max Koehler, 
Missouri; Richard Valentine, Wisconsin. 

It was unanimously voted by the convention to adopt 
the plans (approved by eminent attorneys) recommended 
by the auxiliary committee through its special committee 
(Mr. Woods, chairman), being the “Nebraska Plan,” which 
includes the following: 

The application for membership in the new organization 
to recite the property operated by applicant; that same is 
to be a part of the Independent telephone system, for a 
term of years and under the by-laws of the company, which 
the applicant agrees to be governed by; that the annual 
dues or assessments shall be sufficient to cover the legiti- 
mate expenses of the association (without any publicity or 
litigation expense from association funds), not to exceed 
five cents (5c) per unit (telephone or circuit mile of toll 
wire), in any one year payable 10 per cent per month in 
advance. 

It is the consensus of opinion of the directors, that the 
association employ an especially qualified man of high 
standing and ability as an organizer, with a complete corps 
to carry out the plans and effect a permanent organization. 

It was decided to provide a fund of $50,000 to cover these 
expenses of the association for 1910, including the expense 
of carrying out the plan briefiy outlined, by asking Inde- 
pendent companies to pledge $50 for each 1,000 units in 
service. The sum of $20,285 was pledged at the convention 
by forty-five (45) companies upon the basis named. Your 
company is herewith urged to co-operate in this plan of 
upbuilding and promoting the Independent telephone sys- 
tem and interests by pledging to said 1910 fund. 

Please sign and return the enclosed pledge before Decem- 
ber 18, as on the 20th the directors will meet and select 
the new officers and perfect the new plans and organization. 

National Independent Telephone Association, 

By Theodore Gary, for the Board of Directors. 
Chicago, Ill, December 10, 1909. 
Independent companies which 


failed to receive the 


letter or overlooked it are invited and urged to communicat 


have 


with the association headquarters immediately. 





Independent Stockholders Refuse to Sell Out at Ten Per 
Cent Premium. 

A report from Perth Amboy, N. J., states that at a meet 
over 100 Hudson and Middlese> 
Telephone Company, an offer of $1.10 a share for stock having 
$100 The 
for their holdings, an 


ing of stockholders of the 


a par value of was rejected. stockholders cot 


sidered the price was not sufficient 


made | 


will continue to extend the system. The offer was 


parties desiring a controlling interest. 
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Telephone Investigation Started in Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania State Railroad Commission will soon 
undertake an investigation of the business of every tele- 
phone company in the Keystone state. 

The power back of this probe is a House concurrent res- 
olution adopted by the last legislature and approved May 
13 last by Governor Edwin S. Stuart. 

The resolution “authorized and directed” the 
Commission “ 


Railroad 
to immediately make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the rates and tools charged by the different tele- 
phone companies operating in this Commonwealth.” The 
resolution further provides “that such investigation shall 
take in all of the townships, boroughs and cities of this 
Commonwealth, so that when a report is made the rates 
and tolls shall be named therein.” 

Equity in rates charged is the prime idea of the pro- 
posed investigation. The preamble to the concurrent reso- 
lution states that “the great differences in the rates and 
tolls charged for telephone service in this Commonwealth 
are So apparent as to create public comment,” and ithe more 
serious allegation is made that “such rates and tolls in 
some localities are so high as almost to prohibit the use 
of telephones.” 

The truth of these allegations can be ascertained only 
by a sweeping investigation of the entire business in the 
entire state such as the Railroad Commission proposes to 
make. The direct result of this search will be that, ac- 
cording to the direction of the resolution, “the Railroad 
Commissioners shall recommend to the next General As- 
sembly such legislation, by bill drafted by them, whereby 
in their judgment equitable and uniform rates shall be 
established for the use of telephones by the general pub- 
hc.” 

It is understood that the work directed by this resolu- 
tion has been the subject of considerable more or less in- 
formal discussion by the Railroad Commission during the 

months, but that fhat body has not until the 
time been able to map out a concrete plan for 
having the work performed. 


past six 
present 


Inasmuch as the next ses- 
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sion of the Legislature will not convene for thirteen months 
ample time is at hand for the probe. 

The power of the Railroad Commission to prosecute a 
rigid investigation is unquestioned. The act of 1907, creat- 
ing the commission, confers upon that body full authority 
to demand to see all books, papers, contracts and any 
other documents or records of any or all common carrier 
corporations doing business in the state. 





Michigan Objects to A. T. & T.-Western Union Com- 
bination. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan has put some obstacles 
in the way of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company operating the business of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, which it has just acquired. In an 
opinion handed down December 10, the court refused to 
grant the company the right to do both a telephone and 
telegraph business in Michigan. 

The case arose through the refusal of the Secretary of 
State, Frederick C. Martindale, to grant the company a 
certificate of authority, on application, to do both a tele- 
phone and telegraph business in Michigan, upon which the 
company applied to the Supreme Court for a mandamus 
compelling the Secretary of State to issue the desired cer- 
tificate. This the court refused to do. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company, it 
appears, is a New York corporation, and under the stat- 
utes and decisions in New York it has been allowed, in 
that state, to do both a telephone and telegraph business. 
The company claimed that in Michigan it has the same 
rights that it has in its home state. It appears, however, 
that there is a Michigan statute which declares that for- 
eign operating in Michigan 
to Michigan laws governing Michigan 
been the policy of the 


conform 
corporations, and 
Michigan 


corporations must 
legislature for 
more than twenty-five years to keep the telephone and 
telegraph 1907 it de- 
clared that corporations could not be organized to carry 


it has 
business separate, and as late as 


on more than one business. 


In the Manufacturing Field 


An Important Detail of Relay and Drop Design. 
The Dean Electric Company has made what it considers an 
important improvement over the ordinary design of relay ter- 


minal. The most common type is made similar to Fig. 1 and 
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Types of Relay Terminals. 


consists of a small brass rod with one end drilled so as to 
form a tubular portion for holding the connecting wire. 

Fig. 2 shows the Dean design of relay terminal, which is 
constructed from heavy sheet brass, punched and formed into 
shape. 


“cc 


The two prongs, “c” and "d,” are forced through per- 





forations in the spool head and the inside ends turned over 
so as to make a secure fastening. This prevents the terminal 
from being pulled out, or forced through the head so as to 
injure the winding. 

The most valuable feature, however, is the design of the 
end to which the outside wiring is attached. It will be noted 
from the sketch that this portion of the terminal is not only 
perforated but fluted. There is. no difficulty in tinning this 
type of terminal in the factory and a thorough job of soldering 
the connecting wire can be done with one movement of a 
hot iron. Jt is not necessary to hold the iron in contact a con- 
siderable time in order to make a thorough job. 





Chicago Electrical Show Will Break Records This Year. 

But comparatively little space is now left for Chicago’s 
fifth annual Electrical Show which takes place in the Col- 
iseum from January 15 to 29, the concerns having already 
made contracts including manufacturers and dealers from 
every section of the United States. To date there are 
more than one hundred exhibitors, and it is estimated that 
twenty-five per cent more floor space will be sold this 
year than was disposed of at the 1909 show. 

The feature of this year, from the novelty standpoint, 
will be the Wright aeroplane, which is to be placed upon 


exhibition by the War Department of the United States 


——— 
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government. It will send its only machine in charge of Lieut. 
Foulois, the ranking signal officer, and a corps of signal men 
with complete wireless telegraph and telephone equipments. 

Contracts for space in the coming show were made 
during the last week, among others with the following con- 
cerns: American Sign Co., G. M. Gest, Hoover Suction 
Sweeper Co., Como Electrical Co., Collins Wireless Tele- 
phone Co., General Electric Co., Stromberg Electric Mfg. 
Co. and Electric Storage Battery Co. 





Where Some of the Chestnut Poles Come From. 
During the past few years, chestnut poles have evidently 
been gaining in favor among telephone men in localities 
near the center of production of this class of timber, as 
is shown by the growth and success of the Paducah Pole 
& Timber Co., of Paducah, Ky. This firm was organized 
in 1900 as a subsidiary of the A. B. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany and grew until it became necessary to incorporate 
in 1905 as a separate organization. Since then, it has con- 
tinued to grow and expand until it is today one of the 
best known and most flourishing concerns of its kind in 
the country. 

The Paducah Pole & Timber Company controls a large 
amount of chestnut timber along the Tennessee and Cum- 
berland Rivers, having yards at Paducah. The manage- 
ment reports that only the very best quality of second 
growth stock is produced and over a hundred thousand 
poles are kept regularly on hand. The firm has over three 
hundred employes, including fourteen salaried inspectors, 
who are said to be very careful to see that all poles shipped 
are up to the highest requirements. Loading facilities 
with an of this 
the 


amount to five cars daily. Even output 


that 
sells to telephone, electric light and railway companies, it 


magnitude, and taking into consideration firm 


will be in position to supply such demands fully from 
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Central telephone companies of Waco, Tex., The Home 
Telephone Company of Crawfordsville, Ind., and the Missis- 
sippi Home Telephone Company, the latter of which was 
recently shipped over 800 poles. The head of the company 
is Mr. A. B. Smith, widely and favorably known as one of 
Paducah’s most successful citizens, and he is ably assisted 
by Mr. H. J. Jeffery, who has acted in the capacity of sales 
manager since the death of Mr. G. L. McCabe, formerly 
president of the concern. 





Mr. Georce A. Briccs, president of the Chicago Telephone 
Supply Company, Elkhart, Indiana, has just returned from an 
extended trip through South America, returning via Europe. 

Mr. Briggs is so noted for his hale and hearty appearance 
and genial disposition that it would be hard to conceive of im- 
provement in either, but his friends look for a new batch of 
interesting stories which will, doubtless, be on tap at coming 
conventions. He takes up his work immediately, and will push 
the business of. the Chicago Telephone Supply Company as 
vigorously as heretofore. 


= 





THE STERLING ELectric Company, La Fayette, Indiana, went 
into the hands of a receiver on December 17th. Mr. Thomas 
Duncan, who was recently elected president of the Sterling 
Electric Company, was made receiver. 





Automatic E.tectric Co., Chicago, announces the signing of 
a contract for a new 10,000 line exchange equipment at 
Phoenix, Arizona; switches for 1,200 lines to be installed at 
once, 





STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE CoMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa., and 


Chicago, Ill., exhibited at the International convention 


last week, a new duplex wire which the company is now 
Mr. R. G. Harris of the company’s Pitts- 


manufacturing. 
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A Partial View of the Pole Yard of the Paducah Pole & Timber Company at Paducah, Kentucky. 


the very finest stock for some years to come, inasmuch as 
its ultimate supply is estimated in excess of 1,500,000 poles. 
The Paducah Pole & Timber Co. has associated with it the 
Southern Pine Mfg. Co., which is a large producer of cross- 
arms, with mills at Barton, Ala., and Ripley, Miss., as well 
Brookport, III. Corinth, Miss. The 
latter plant in particular is pronounced one of the best in 
the country 
$40,000. 
Among the large consumers to whom the Paducah Pole 
& Timber Company furnishes chestnut poles are the San 
Angelo (Texas) Telephone Company, the Home and Texas 


as factories at and 


and represents an outlay of approximately 


burg office was in charge of this section of the exhibit, 
and was kept busy discussing it with delegates. Those in 
attendance who dealt more particularly with other branches 
of the company’s well known and varied lines of products 
were the following: J. R. Wiley, W. M. Rogers and B. S. 
Stewart, Chicago; E. J. Pietzcker, St. Louis, Mo.; A. A. 
Anderson and R G. Harris, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Mr. H. K. WELp represented the H. B. Camp Company, 
manufacturers of clay conduits, at the International con- 
vention instead of the Orangeburg Fiber Conduit Company 
as stated in our last week’s issue. 
































Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state. 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 
ARTHUR L. PRIEST has been appointed manager of the Iowa 
Telephone Company’s plant at Glenwood, Iowa. 
SAMUEL TT. MILLER has been appointed manager 
Sullivan Mutual Telephone Company, at Sullivan, Ill. 
W. H. MOORE, for years manager of the Wood County Tele- 
phone Company, has resigned that position to take up work in 


of the 


another line. 
Cc. M. TRAER, formerly manager of the Traer Mutual Tele- 
phone Company, has been appointed manager of the local tele- 


phone plant at Marion, Iowa. 

FRANK WETMORE, manager of the Citizens Telephone Com- 
pany at West Terre Haute, Indiana, has resigned his position, to 
take up work with the Illinois Traction Company. 

J. P. BAILDWIN, has been elected manager of the Benton Ridge 
Telephone Company (Mutual) of Benton Ridge, Ohio, to fill the 
vacancy left by the resignation of William George. 

JOHN H. SULLIVAN, manager of the Petersburg Telephone 
Company at Petersburg, Ill., has resigned his position and will 
take up his duties as superintendent of the Citizens’ Telephone 
Company, at Pekin, Ill., at once. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

PETALUMA, CAL.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the Petaluma Rural Telephone Company, with a capital stock 
of $50,000. The company purposes to construct and operate a 
telephone system extending from this place to various points in 
the county. The incorporators are D. M. Winans, T. G. King, 
G. B. Robinson, 8, L. Stice, E. P. Long and Frank Whitlack. 

McINTOSH, FLA.—The McIntosh Telephone Company was in- 


corporated to establish a line from McIntosh to Evinston. SS. H. 
Walkup is president, E. W. Rush vice-president, W. E. Allen, 
manager, and H. L. Dickson, secretary and treasurer. 

FILER, IDAHO.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company, 


with a capital stock of $15,000, was recently incorporated by P. J. 
Kalbfiusch, E. J. Finch and T. D. Smith. 

MOSCOW, IDAHO.—The farmers residing in this vicinity have 
organized the Tomer-Butte Telephone Company. Connection will 
be made with the Moscow and Rural system, being a branch 
thereof. 

HARDIN, ILL.—The Calhoun Telephone Company, with head- 
quarters here, has been incorporated. The capital stock will be 
$14.000. The incorporators are Stephen McDonald, Elizabeth Mc- 
Donald and John McDonald. 

LOXA, ILL. (Coles Co.)—The Loxa Telephone Company, with 
a capital stock of $2,500 is the name of a new corporation which 
was registered in the Secretary of State’s office recently. Fred 
3ehrend, Charles F. Behrend and George E. Shinn are the incor- 
porators. 

KINGMAN, IND.—The Kingman Telephone Company has filed 
articles of incorporation with a $10,000 capital stock, nearly all 
paid up. The object of the company is to construct, equip, 
maintain and operate telephone lines and exchanges in King- 
man and throughout portions of Fountain and Parke counties. 

BLUFFTON, MINN.—The Leaf Rural Telephone Company has 
been organized by farmers residing in this vicinity and Eas 
Bluffton. About forty miles of line will be constructed. 

FAIRMONT, MINN.—H. Rosenwrinkle, H. Krause, T. Seaman, 


Fred Senne, HK. Dreegmoolet, Fred Dreegmoolet and Ernest J. 
Kenning have ,incorporated the Star Lake Telephone Company. 

WADENA, MINN.—A new company incorporated recently to 
construct and maintain a telephone system in this vicinity, is 
the Leaf River Telephone Company, with a capital of $2,000, The 


incorporators are J. Bell, N. Nelson, Fred Berglowe, J. C. Gilbert- 


son and J. Houstman. 


HARLOWTON, MONT.—H. M. Graham, H. E. Marshall, Ben- 
jamin Urner and others have incorporated the Meager County 


Telephone Company with a capital stock of $12,000. 

ALLEGANY, N. Y.—The Allegany Telephone Company has been 
incorporated to operate a telephone system in Allegany county. 
The company is capitalized at $10,000 and the directors are Rob- 
ert E. Lang, George J. Fisk and John B. White, of Belfast. 


DIXIE, N. C.—(R. F. D. from Charlotte.) The Dine Telephone 
Company is the name of a new company organized by R. C. 
Freeman, I. H. Freeman, E. 8S. Berryhill and others. 

SUMMERFIELD, N. C.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed with the Secretary of State for the Farmers’ Telephone 


Company, by C. W. Williams, R. O, Gamble, and others with an 
authorized capital stock of $25,000. 


RIVER, N. D.—The Park River 


PARK 


Telephone Company, 





- 
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with a capital stock of $20,000 was incorporated by John A. Dunn, 


T. F. Waugh, R. Thornburg and others. 
SHERWOOD, N. D.—The farmers residing on the border line 
have organized a mutual telephone company, which will con- 


struct a line about 57 miles long. Connections will be made with 
the Sherwood Electric Company at this place. 

LONGLEY, OHIO.—The Mutual Telephone Company 
was recently incorporated secretary of state with a 
capital of $10,000. J. C. Yoder, J. H. Whitmore, O. W. Whit- 
more, C. Shaver and F. D. Elarton are the incorporators. An 
Independent plant will be constructed and maintained at Longley. 

WOLFE, OKLA.—The Wolfe Telephone Company is the name 
of a new telephone company recently incorporated by D. V. Sny- 


Longley 
with the 


der, L. B. Kiler,, J. B. McGrew and W. A. Cope, of Maud. The 
authorized capitalization is $2,000. 
SPRAY, ORE.—The Spray Telephone Company was _ incor- 


porated with a capital of $2,500 recently. The incorporators are 
R. J. Carsener, D. A. Herren, and T. H. Wilcox. 

THE DALLES, ORE.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the Dalles Telephone Company, by Charles Sunderberg and 
others. Capital stock is $25,000. 

READING, PA.—Application has been filed at Harrisburg for 
a charter for the Windsor Telephone & Telegraph Company, which 





will have its exchange at Hamburg and construct and operate 
systems in surrounding townships. 

ROCKMILLS, S. C.—(R. F: D. from Anderson.) Jos. McGill 
and R. E. Sparks are the incorporators of the Rockmills Tele- 
phone Company, organized to establish a telephone system to 
connect with the Anderson exchange. 

NEW SWEDEN, TEX. (Travis Co.)—Among the charters* 
recently granted by the secretary of state is one for the Farmers’ 
Telephone Company to J. A. Stroberg, F. A. Lundberg and A. J. 


Anderson. A capital of $3,500 has been authorized. 


EMERY, UTAH.—Recently a company known as the Emery 
Rural Telephone Company was organized with the following 
officers: B. J. Peacock, Jr., president; Arthur W. Anderson, 
vice-president; P. V. Bunderson, secretary; L. W. Perterson, 
treasurer and Lewis C. Jorgensen, as business manager. It is 
expected that the system will be installed by the first of the 
year. 

POMEROY, WASH.—A company has been organized in this 
vicinity to build rural lines from Pomeroy northwest to the 
Snake river, which will be called the Meadow Gulch Farmers’ 


Line, and will accommodate farmers living in this section. 


MONROE, WIS.—A new telephone company was organized to 
extend a rural line west from this place. The name of the com- 
pany is the Skinner Telephone Company and the officers are John 
Bloom, president; Jos, Legler, vice-president and John Kundert, 


Jr., secretary and treasurer. 
FINANCIAL. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—The Southern Telepnone & Construc- 
tion Company, of which W. L. Moore is president, recently 


amended its incorporation papers increasing its capital stock from 
$40,000 to $100,000. 

DUNLAP, IND.—The Osceola & Dunlap Telephone Company 
is contemplating considerable improvements and extensions to its 
lines and for that reason a mortgage has been placed on the 
property for the purpose of securing additional funds. 

BATTLE CREEK, IA.—The Battle Creek Telephone Company, 


Ida county, has amended its articles of incorporation increasing 
the capital stock to $25,000. 
MINOT, N. D.—The Minot Light & Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 
BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO.—The United Telephone Company 


making arrangements for fortifying its position in the city, 
is planning extensions and improvements. For this reason 
has been voted increased from $300,000 to $1,- 


is 
and 
the capital stock 
000,000. 
FRANCHISES. 


ROSEAU, MINN.—The town council has passed an ordinance 
granting to the Roseau Telephone Company a franchise to con- 
struct and maintain a telephone system. 

BROKEN BOW, NEBR.—The city council granted to the Broken 
30w Telephone Company a new telephone franchise extending 
over a period of twenty-five years. This franchise repeals the 
one granted previously. It is considered possible that the ground 
circuit through the city will be entirely rebuilt and replaced by a 
metallic system. 

HONDO, TEX.—The request for a franchise to operate a tele- 
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phone system along certain streets near Lacoste, by the Farm- 
ers’ Independent Telephone Company, has been granted. 


FALLS CITY, WASH.—N. R. Horsham has been granted a 
franchise to operate a telephone system in the surrounding 
territory. 

MEDICAL LAKE, WASH.—The Medical Lake Telephone Com- 
pany has made application for new franchises in Spence, Espanola 
and Meadow Lake townships. The company contemplates ex- 
pending several thousand dollars in the near future in making the 
service thoroughly up-to-date and in good condition. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


VALDOSTA, GA.—J. H. Dasher, it is reported, will construct 
in the near future, a 10-mile telephone line, extending from 
Valdosta in the direction of Bemiss. 

GRANGEVILLE, IDAHO.—S. C. MeDaniels is constructing 
about 100 miles of telephone line between the mining districts 
on the south fork of the Clear Water river and Grangeville. 

ELKHART, IND.—The Nickel Plate Railroad contemplates the 
use of telephones in dispatching trains in Indiana. Twenty-eight 
regular stations are to be equipped with a number of special 
siding telephones so located that the train crews can get in 
direct and immediate communication with the dispatcher. The 
siding telephones will be mounted in booths which will afford 
shelter for the train crews when reporting to the train dispatcher 
or receiving orders from him, Arrangements will be made so that 
the telephone sets at the sidings will be automatically cut off 
or free from the line when they are not in use. 

CLAY CENTER, KANS.—The Clay Center Telephone Company 
is planning on making more improvements to its system. Equip- 
ment will be added to the toll boards, which will be separated 


from the local switchboards and located in an apartment by 
themselves. 

OWOSSO, MICH.—<Acting for the Union Telephone Company, 
J. H. Laverock purchased property at Water and Exchange 


streets, on which will be erected a three story brick block, the 
upper floor of which will be used by the telephone company for 
an exchange and the general offices of the company will be moved 
to Owosso when the block is completed. 

MINNESOTA, MINN.—The township of Eldsvold is to be con- 
nected to Minneota by telephone service. The name of the new 
company will be the Eldsvold Rural Telephone Company. 

TWIN BRIDGES, MONT.—It is reported that there is a possi- 


bility that the Montana Independent Telephone Company will 
institute service in the principal towns of Madison county. It 
is planned to build a branch from this place to Sheridan, Ruby 


and Virginia City. Plans of these towns have been made and all 
arrangements for the supplying of service as soon as the lines are 
built and completed. 

SILVER, CITY, N. M.—The Grant County Telephone Company 
is completing work of stringing about a mile of cable for the 
system in this city. 

AMES, N. Y.—The Independent Telephone Company is extend- 
ing its line from Sproutbrook to Canajoharie. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The Ivy Telephone Company, of which R. 
S. Houland is president, will extend a telephone line from this 
place to Paintgap. 

FARGO, N. D.—D. K. Carpenter, manager of the Right of Way 
Department of the North Dakota Independent Telephone Com- 
pany, is buying rights of way along the line of the south branches 
of the company and obtaining permission to build lines in spring. 
It is estimated that about 214 miles of telephone poles and wire 
at an expenditure of $50,000 will be constructed. The head- 
quarters of the system will be at Mandan. Mr. Carpenter reports 
that L. L. Beinhauer has secured a franchise at Stanton, and 
will install an exchange there at once to give services to the 
village and farmers in the vicinity. _ . 

FOSSIL, ORE.—A rural telephone line is being built between 
Fossil and Spray, a distance of 35 miles. All the farmers along 
the line have joined together and will operate the system on a 
co-operative basis. ; 

LA GRANDE, ORE.—The Home Telephone 
pending in the neighborhood of $10,000 in improving and ex- 
tending its system in Union county. The latest improvement is 
a double copper circuit between this place and Joseph, a distance 
of 90 miles. It is 175 miles from Medical Springs, one end of the 
county to Fruita, the extreme end of Wallowa county, and the 
company has fairly well covered the entire of these two counties. 

READING, PA.—The Mountain Rural Telephone Company, 
which has its exchange at Mertztown, will extend its lines 
through Kutztown, Lyons, Bowers, Topton, Shamrock, Hancock, 
Landis’ Store, Seisholtsville, Hill Church, Huffs Church Bechtels- 
ville, Eschbach, Swoyer, Hereford, Clayton and Baily. 

ORANGE, TEX. 


Company is ex- 


-The Home Telephone Company, the new or- 
ganization which recently acquired the holdings of the Orange 
Telephone Company, is making extensive improvements in its 
local exchange. Extensive repairs and additions are being made 
to the switchboard, while much outside work is being done in 
the way of repairs and extensions. Manager H. M. Shingle 
states that the exchange is crowded with business almost to its 
capacity and he feels very much encouraged over the outlook 
for telephone business in Orange. 

LOVINGSTON, VA.—Work on the line of the Rockfish Tele- 
phone Company is being rapidly pushed to completion. This is 
a new line recently chartered by the Corporation Commission and 
extends through the center of the county from Shipmen. 
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LA CROSSE, WIS.—The La Crosse Telephone Company is 
contemplating the enlarging of its exchange in order to handle 
the constantly increasing business. The capital stock of the 
company was recently doubled. 


ELECTIONS. 


MASON CITY, ILL.—The directors of the various rural tele- 
phone lines running into Easton held a meeting to discuss and 
formulate plans for the consolidating of the companies, and to 
open and operate an exchange. The officers elected are J. F. 
McKinley, president; D. W. Kennedy, secretary, and A. Tomlin, 
treasurer. It is the intention of those directly interested in the 
movement to install an up-to-date switchboard and operate a 
telephone system in the city. The country lines will also be 
considerably improved and extended. 

LOGANSPORT, IND.—Stockholders of the Logansport Security 
and Investment Company, which owns and operates the Logans- 
port Home Telephone Company, met in annual session recently 
and re-elected its board of directors. The following are members, 
George Seybold, M. F. Mahoney, A. W. Hutchinson, M. B. Bairy, 
J. H. Foley, W. H. Porter, Eginhardt Schmidt, F. M. Gruessen- 
meyer and Walter J. Uhl. 

NEW LONDON, IA.—The stockholders of the Henry County 
Telephone Company met recently and elected the following di- 
recters: W. R. Buchanan, J. D. Laughlin, W. J. Francy, C. P. 
Johnson, H, G. King and Wm. Sater. 

SENECA FALLS, N. Y.—The MacDougali Telephone Company 
has elected the following officers to serve the interests of the 


company for the ensuing year: President, Addison Baldridge; 
vice-president, E. C. Allen; secretary, Clarence Opdike; treas- 


urer, C. S. McKnight, and the auditors, Roscoe Opdike and E. L. 
Cook. 

LITCHVILLE, N. D.—The Litchville Telephone Company re- 
cently elected S. G. Sarsten, president of the company; L. E. 
White, vice-president and L. M. Olson, secretary. 

COSHOCTON, OHIO.—The Coshocton County Telephone Com- 
pany elected officers to serve the company for the ensuing year 
as follows: J. H. Elder, president; E. L. Lybarger, J. A. Finlay 
and W. D. Kissner, directors. 

RIVERSIDE, S. D.—Ole Steensaidn has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Grand Valley Telephone Company, and John Wall- 
quist, treasurer. 

AMARILLO, TEX.—J. B. Sanborn has been elected president of 
the Panhandle Telegraph & Telephone Company; M. C. Lemaster, 
treasurer and H. H. Davenport, secretary and general manager. 
This company recently complete improvements to its system cost- 
ing about $25,000. 

FARMINGTON, UTAH.—The board of directors of the Davis 
County Independent Telephone Company met recently and organ- 
ized by electing officers and directors. S. S. Howard was chosen 
as president; Rufus Adams, vice-president; N. B. Stadley, secre- 
tary and manager, and A. L. Clark, treasurer. The directors 
are Dr. Kessler, Fred Ford, E. F. Richards, Dr. S. Gleason, Rufus 
Adams, Ira Stoker and §. S. Howard. 

WATERVILLE, WASH.—The stockholders of the Farmers’ 
Independent Telephone Company recently elected the following 
officers. J. C. Brenneschotz, president; M. M. Kuden, vice-presi- 
dent; W. E. Gaskille, secretary and J. F. Leslie, treasurer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DECATUR, MICH.—The Home Telephone Company has ordered 
a carload of poles for use in extending the system to surround- 
ing villages. The demand for service is growing and is now 
almost more than the company can fill. 

HOWELL, MICH.—The Mutual Telephone Company is enjoying 


a most gratifying growth in spite of strong opposition. About 
1,400 telephones are now connected with its system. About 
2,000 miles of wire was strung to meet demands for service. The 


company is prosperous financially also. The debt has been almost 
entirely paid off, and it is expected to raise it entirely soon. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—The Automatic Telephone Company has 
just issued a new telephone directory. This directory contains 
about 65,000 names of subscribers, being distributed throughout 
the exchanges in Lincoln, Council Bluffs and Omaha and other 
Independent concerns in southern and central Nebraska. 

FREWSBURG, N. Y.—Fred Thompson has_ purchased the 
Frewsburg Telephone Company’s system of George R. Fuller. of 
Rochester, and the Ivory Home Telephone Company of William 
M. Mohne, of Frewsburg, and E, A. Herrick, of Akeley, Pa. Mr. 
Thompson expects to extend the lines to a considerable degree. 
William M. Rohn will remain with the companies as manager. 

MADISON, WIS.—The Madison city council has ordered the re- 
moval of all telephone, telegraph and electric light poles and 
wires from 16 blocks of streets. The ordinances provide that the 
work must be done by August 10, 1910, and also provide that the 
companies affected will be liable to a fine of $10 to $100 a day 
for each day thereafter until it is done. 


UNDERGROUND. 

MONTICELLO, IND.—The Monticello Telephone Company is 
ordering material preparatory to installing its system in under- 
ground cenduit. The cables will be laid in cement at the bot- 
tom of the trench and covered over. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—According to an ordinance passed 
recently all electrical current wires must be placed underground 
in the business section of the town. 








